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Important Aids to Teachers, 


Calkins’ From Blackboard to Books. 54 cents. 


A small quarto cloth manual, illustrated, containing explicit directions for teaching reading, 
with suggestions on spelling and phonics. 


Manson’s Blanks for Written Spelling. 


The original blanks with script headings, complete for any kind of written spelling exercises. 
NUMBERS ONE, Two, THREE ; and Economic, ELEMENTARY, and MopEL. Either sent 


for examination for 5 cents. 


Piper’s Graded Seat-Work (Arithmetic). 


Supplementing any Arithmetical work ; securing neatness and accuracy with the minimum 
labor of teacher. 

NUMBER ONE. 32 pp. packet, note size. 

NUMBER Two. 32 pp. packet, note size. 
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Practical problems in Elementary Arithmetic. 
A variety of abstract number work, and familiar 


A sample of either sent for 5 cents, 


Standard Examination Paper. 


Cap sheets, specially ruled and printed for formal written examinations. $1.20 per 100 sheets. 
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Arranged same as above. Sample sent for 5 cents. 
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“ Elements.” 
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A New Language Book for Grammar, Graded, and District Schools. 
WE SHALL PUBLISH IN SEPTEMBER, 


OUR LANGUAGE: Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice and Example. 


This book has been made with the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching 
experience with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. Practical utility and scientific 
accuracy are assured. 

The form is clear and attractive, and the methods of presentation are varied, and more or less original. 
In the arrangement abrupt transitions are avoided and, with the view of educating the reason as well as 
the understanding, every part is naturally and logically connected with what precedes and what follows it. 
For acquiring that facility in the correct use of English which is the first requisite in language study, 
ample provision fs made in cumulative exercises, the varied character of which will certainly interest the 
learner. And, beginning with the sentence, the essentials of grammatical form and structure are illustra 
with abundant examples, so easy for children to apprehend that the principles most important to be taught 
will be understood without much further development. 
so obstinately retained in all English grammars, and 


Of the many traditional fallacies so long an 
even now the reproach of not a few, only traces at most remain in this book, and we are confident that 


it will commend itself in many ways to intelligent and progressive educators. 
Specimen pages will soon be ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers. Boston and New York. 
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By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 
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Teacher's Manual of Penmanship. 

Gives full directions for organizing classes. 

Gives full directions for PostT1IoN, PEN-HOLDING, 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. 

Describes all the letters practically. 

Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
JUNE WILDWOODS. 


BY EMMA SHAW, 





Of autumn woods the poets sing : 

Dearer to me the woods in spring! 

Then from each tree’s umbrageous crown 
No dead leaf flutters sadly down! 

Tis not the late year’s dying gasp,— 
Freshness and life are in its grasp ; 

And saw one e’er such colors rare 

As June’s fair buds and blossoms wear ? 
Young maple twigs, all tipped with red, 
Gleam out amid the green o’erhead, 
Then ’neath the maple leaves, who sees 
The thrifty housewife guard the ‘‘ keys’’ ? 
As if ’twas hers, when summer knocks, 
‘lo hasten to undo the locks 

Which, hitherto, have hid from view 
June's roses,—yes, and lilies too. 

The ash and hickory slow unfold 

Their leaves,—at first a greenish gold ; 
Over the stately, somber pine 

Light clinging sprays of woodbine twine ; 
The hemlock, late so dark and grim, 
Hastens to don its summer trim, 

With pale green tassels tips each spray 
As if for some grand gala day. 

The forest monarchs! Who'd e’er think 
To see an oak arrayed in pink ? 

Though strange it seems, it yet is true; 
They thus, each year, their age renew. 
Wild grape-vines throw long tendrils out, 
And wreathe the stately elms about, 

Or, over yonder tumbling wall 

They let a leafy mantle fall. 

The graceful birch, and aspen, too, 
Wear, tremblingly, their dresses new ; 
The blueberry, decked with tiny bells 
The summer fruitage thus foretells. 
Later, the chestnut’s leafy crown 

Shows tasselled blossoms drooping down,— 
Sweet wild azaleas blossom fair, 

And shed abroad a perfume rare, 

While dog-wood opens starry flowers 

To welcome bright, glad, summer hours, 
And barberries, in each breeze that swells, 
Wave, gracefully, their golden bells. 

The close-shut laurel buds are seen 

Amid dark, shining leaves of green ; 
Belated violets linger yet 

Beside the bubbling rivulet, 

Whose slowly-winding, devious way 

Is marked by willows, silver-gray. 

Wild columbines, upon the edge 

And in the clefts of yon steep ledge, 
Fiame out in gold and red array 

Where ne’er a passing foot can stray. 
Wild cherries toss their spikes of white 
And in the dells the sunbeams bright 
Find out the bright-hued painted cup, 
And show fair fern-fronds springing up. 
Geraniums their petals ope 

In varied tints ot heliotrope ; 

And in the meadow-land hard by, 
Beneath the bright, blue summer sky, 
Fair marguerites, with golden eyes, 
Coquet with gaudy butterflies, 

While honey-bees the nectar sip 

From off each clover’s ruddy lip. 

The birds peal out glad notes of cheer 
Through all the trees, ‘‘O! summer’s here! ”’ 
‘Thus earth and air, in perfect tune, 

The praises sing of leafy June. 


Providence, R. I., June, 1887. 








ORTHOEPICAL CONSISTENCY. 


BY J. W. ABERNETHY, 
Professor of English Literature, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


As every one has his own “ family physician,” in whom 
he places special confidence, so every one has his own 
lexicographical doctor, to whom he intrusts the welfare 
of his speech. One believes implicitly in Dr. Webster, 
another in Dr. Worcester, and another pins his faith to 
Dr. Haldeman’s book. How one comes by his faith in a 
particular dictionary, it is not always easy to determine ; 
sometimes it is by inheritance, like the family physician ; 
sometimes it is merely by an accident of location. A boy 
enters a school or college where Worcester happens to be 
the attendant physician; had he entered some other one, 
he might have found Webster serving in the same capacity ; 





and, to the boy properly trained in habits of obedience 
and respect for authority, it would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence which doctor attended him during his school years. 

But the weakness of accidental faiths will reveal itself 
sometime. We know how often a patient becomes the 
victim of a confidence in “our good doctor”; who, per- 
haps, refuses to hold a “council” until the mortal harm 
has been done. So in the matter of pronunciation, much 
mischief is often committed by one’s favorite dictionary, 
and it may not always be corrected by a consultation. 
For example, one who lives up to his faith in Worcester 
will say discrepancy for discrep’ancy, sha-green’ for cha- 
grin’, devas'tate for dev’astate, sliver for sliv’er, clark 
for clerk, sd’tur for sat’ire, and of course will have his 
accuracy mistaken for ignorance. So the follower of 
Webster will say pa‘tent, la’va, promendde, bal'let, Ra’- 
phael, and his accuracy will most likely be taken for evi- 
dence that, like Rip Van Winkle, he has allowed his 
intellect to sleep for some twenty years or more. So 
again the believer in Haldeman will boldly say can’in for 
ca-nine’, sac’ri-fis for sacrifice, ad’ept for a-dept’, and 
shock the sensitive ear with many another inelegance. 
The casual believers in such new and important authorities 
as Stormouth and the New Imperial will say @’zire, 
poch, quanda’ry, extra-or'dinary, dd'cile, rep’ tile, appa’ - 
rent, and be regarded by cultivated listeners with open 
eyes of amazement. 

Indeed the comparative study of pronouncing diction- 
aries is a very disillusioning occupation. One is pretty 
sure to discover that the doctor in whom he had placed 
most confidence stands ready to betray him into innumer- 
able pitfalls of pronunciation; that the jewel of consistency 
here commands only a small price; and that so-called 
“usage” is a very capricious law-giver. It is certainly 
discouraging to find for such common words as porcelain, 
eyry, glacier, and depot four and five different pronun- 
ciations, well authorized by the “latest” dictionaries. 
What, for example, will the pupil do who, in a moment 
of curiosity, is led to “look up” the word quinine? Web- 
ster tells him to say kwi'nine; Worcester, kwi-nine’ ; 
Stormouth, kwin’ine ; Haldeman, kin-een’. Or suppose 
it to be the familiar word fracas. Webster says fra’- 
kas ; Haldeman, frék’as; and Stormouth, fra-kah’. Or 
the curious pupil may hit upon the words /fraternize and 
turquoise, for which Webster will give him /ra’ternize, 
tur-koiz’ ; Worcester, frater’nize, tur-keez’ ; and Halde- 
man, frit’ernize, tur’koiz. Butif the search be continued 
long, these flat contradictions will soon be so numerous 
as to destroy the interest of novelty. 

Such experiments will lead, sooner or later, to the con- 
clusion that no single dictionary can be “adopted” with 
safety as an authority in pronunciation. Each has its 
misjudgments and errors that must be corrected by some 
other. In the nature of the case, it cannot be otherwise. 
Dictionary makers are but human, and where the difficulty 
of determining the law is so great, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that even the most impartial judge will always be 
able to resist the temptation to impress his own opinions 
and theories. Every dictionary will be found to possess 
some special bias, or determining inclination, that often 
leads to decisions quite at variance with good usage. 
Webster, perhaps, is too provincial; Worcester, too En- 
glish; and Haldeman, too democratic. It would seem, 
therefore, that the best one can do is to discover, as far as 
possible, what all do agree upon, and, as to the rest, to 
discover as far as possible the consensus of the best speak- 
ers, who are at the present time making laws for diction- 
aries to record. The truth in some cases is more likely 
to be with the “remnant” than with the majority. Only 
two dictionaries of importance (both English) permit us 
to say placard and squal’or for pla-card’ and squa’lor, 
forms which usage long ago rejected. And in the case of 


the troublesome word acoustics, all the doctors of the dic-| 


tionaries shout akow’stiks, while all the world calmly go on 
saying akoo'stiks. In pronunciation, usage is absolute 
law, and authority, as such, commands but little respect. 


Yet the doctors will always be consulted, and since they 
will always disagree, on one point or another, the patients 
should fortify themselves against emergencies. 








METHOD—WHAT IS IT? 


BY PROF. 8. 8. PARR, DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, INDIANA, 


The literature of Method, if not luminous, is at least 
voluminous. About the only fixed principle evolved so 
far is a uniform want of fixity. Hardly any two authorities 
are agreed as to what method is. We have “method” 


and “methods”; “ methods of teaching ’ and “methods 
of learning,” when, clearly, the same thing is meant. 
The personal twist that some one gives his teaching is 
dignified into Brown’s, Smith’s, or Jones’ “method.” The 
applications of general psychology to the unfolding of the 
growing mind are, by some, called method. Mere devices, 
as for instance the use of shoe-pegs, dissected maps, or 
A few 


years ago the schools had a transient rash consisting of a 


colored beans, are designated by the same name. 


certain attitude of mind, on the part of pupils, teacher, 
and superintendent, plus various devices very good, very 
bad, or very indifferent, designated “ Quincy Methods.” 
And, farther in the past, the country had object-methods, 
illustrative methods, Oswego methods, ete. If we examine 
the so-called word-method, alphabet-method, and other 
methods, as they are called, of teaching primary reading, 
they will prove not to be methods at all, but merely names 
to mark the initial points at which the work of teaching 
begins. They do not even contain a hint of the real 
idea of method. 

In general, Method is one of the branches or divisions 





of educational science. The coérdinate parts are knowl- 
edge of the subjects of instruction from the teaching point 
of view, educational psychology, the philosophy of edu- 
These subjects and 
They 


are distinct in their treatment of the subject-matter they 


cation, and the history of education. 
method comprise educational science as a whole. 


deal with; viz., how to develop mind by means of affecting 
it by ideas. 

Method depends on the several subjects mentioned. It 
grows out of them. The teacher must be able to reor- 
ganize his academic knowledge from the teaching point of 
view, before he can devise method intelligently. Indeed, 
our so-called “ subjects”’ are portions of a given field of 
knowledge organized into a whole for a specific aim in 
school training. ‘Thus, a mere fraction or part of the 
whole subject of arithmetic is taken for use in our school- 
work. When we have decided upon any given subject- 
matter as suitable for our purposes in school, it needs still 
another reorganization. The relatively mature mind re- 
quires one arrangement of subject-matter, and the imma- 
ture another. It is only when the teacher is capable of 
making these various reorganizations that he is able to be 
something more than a mere imitator or a follower of 
caprice. 

Educational psychology furnishes an equally necessary 
condition for intelligent method. Every result attained 
in training presupposes a series of antecedent mental con- 
ditions. These are more or less fixed, and success is 
achieved in proportion as the teacher observes the neces- 
sary sequence of activity. To learn any subject in its 
completed form, the mind must go through the processes 
of exact observation, fixing definite names, defining pre- 
cisely, classifying systematically, and explaining rationally. 
These and all similar procedures are general, but good 
teaching also requires the ability to trace the processes of 
mental action for each particular subject and part of a 
subject. 

The history of education gives account of the trial of 
various devices and their probable success or failure. It 
is, therefore, a necessary adjunct of method. Without 
the history of education, the deviser of method will be 
guilty of digging up and using the stone-axes, bone-spears, 





and brick-kettles of the barbarous past. 
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The philosophy of education is required to fix the true 
aim for method. It also discriminates the real relative 
value of the different means to be employed. 

One thing else is required, which is not a part of the 
science of education; viz., experience. This properly 
belongs to the art, but is all essential as a condition. 

The foregoing are the necessary general pre-suppositions 
It has, also, its specific pre-suppositions in 
These are as follows : 


of method. 
each subject or part of a subject. 

1. The particular nature of the subject. 

2. The particular nature of the mental activity neces- 
sary to the desired result. 

3. The particular aim, both as knowledge-aim and 
power-aim. 

4. The particular means or devices to be employed in 
realizing the aim. 

5. The mode or manner of applying the means to the 
desired end. 

The determination and use of each one of these ele- 
ments is a part of method. More exactly speaking, the 
last, —viz., the adjustment of the means to the end sought,— 
is method. But this is too narrow a view, as it is possible 
only when closely connected with the other elements. 

This broader view of method, if generally held, would 
do much to free teaching from one of its worst enemies ; 
namely, the rule of thumb. It would, also, render the 
use of our ever-increasing army of devices intelligent, and 
thus more effective. Mere unintelligent imitation would 
give way to an understanding use of means consciously 
applied to realize rational ends set up by the teachers’ 


professional intelligence. 


DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION.* 


HORACE MANN. 


is 
Graduatism is the great principle that should rule in 
education. The acquisitions that are made by the con- 
tinual unfolding of the mind never become a dead weight 
or destroy individuality of thought. All knowledge that 
has been founded on intuitive knowledge is living, vital, 


intellectual life,—no other man’s thinking, but one’s own. 


THE NEW 


BY MRS. 


It may be identical, or nearly so, with some other man’s 
thinking, but it is not an imposed knowledge. Its source 
is conviction, and as all truth is one, mind will be satisfied 
All 
be knit together in a true unity. 
It was the very last act of Froebel’s life and strength 


with nothing less than truth. minds so trained will 


within a month of his death to write a letter to one of his 
pupils, giving his program of an intermediate school or 
class, by which the transition should be made from the 
kindergarten into that department of public instruction 
called the primary school. The education of the faculties 
given in the kindergarten might be in a measure lost very 
soon if not continued. The dull lessons in reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling given in the primary schools were once 
enough to deaden any faculties, and we take it for 
granted, by the present sifting of methods, that the kin- 
dergarten will modify the basis of future instruction, even 
if it is not made officially a part of the public school sys- 


tem. This latter cannot well be done until all normal 


| not merely in its yet imperfect application so much as in 
its adaptation to human development on philosophic 
ciples. It is said of Kant, that when Pestalozzi's book 
was put into his hands he read it through without leaving 
his seat, and for the first time was known to have for- 
gotten his daily walk. Fichte, too, a man who had the 
courage of his opinions, and who had opinions of his own, 
gave his testimony to the value of the system, and 
Diesterweg is eloquent in his advocacy of it. 

There is no doubt that the cause has suffered much in 











Germany by the pig-headedness of the German govern- 
ment, that first prohibited the kindergarten for fear of its 
liberal tendencies, and has as yet declined to protect it 
from the unscrupulous meddling of the ignorant, who 
have tried to use it for their own private emolument with- 
out having studied into it. This has spread it nominally 
where it has not been understood, and the failures conse- 
quent upon that misuse of it have created great prejudice. 
Physicians are said to be opposed to it on the ground of 
its being too exciting to the childish brain. Nothing can 
more conclusively prove that it has been abused, for if 
rightly administered it is but a small extension of a fam- 
ily circle, in which the children are played with intelli- 
gently without any taxing of the brain, and their own in- 
dications followed up as a mother would follow them up 
in her own nursery if she could give individual attention 
to the child, or the children, of the kindergarten age. 
The social element of the kindergarten is an improve- 
ment upon that of the nursery, for it involves mutual for- 
bearance, disinterested action, non-indulgence of idiosyn- 
cracies, and superintendence of intelligent guardians in- 
stead of ignorant hirelings. The exercises in gymnastic 
plays are conducive to health. Many children who come 
into the kindergarten feeble and depressed, become strong 
and joyous, and are taught to exercise every muscle and 
every sense in the most delightful modes. But the temp- 
tation to increase the numbers and thus vitiate the air, 
and divide the attention of the teachers too much, and the 
desire to make a show of proficiency gained by remark- 
able acquisitions in elementary mathematics which is pos- 
sible in a kindergarten, necessarily subjects them to the 





unfavorable criticisms of physicians. 

The absence of actual gardens in most kindergartens is 
a great deficiency. If not gardens, there should be halls, 
—not conservatories, which require unnatural heat, but 
rooms that can be freely aired, and where simple plants 
can grow in sunny windows and give the children a 
chance to put their own fingers into the soil and watch 
nature’s processes with their own eyes and hearts. If 
there cannot be out-of-door gardens in summer, there 
should be walks or excursions into the country. 

Nowhere is it possible to give the child so direct a 
sense of its relations to the Heavenly Father as in the oec- 
cupation of planting. There he can see that he works 
with God. 


The unseen agency can be referred to here as no- 


He can plant the seed, but he cannot make it 
grow. 
where else, and the kindergarten idea can be made palpa- 
ble to the child in the analogy of his mental and moral 
growth, for the child is the flower of the kindergarten, 
and he delights both in the recognition of the fact and 
the analogy. 











schools include the training of kindergartners, and until 





their guardians are fully acquainted with the method and 
When it 


is taken hold of with the intelligence now shown in Bel- 


its philosophical adaptation to the human mind. 


gium and Switzerland, and perhaps in Austria (though 
the average German mind seems less quick to apprehend 
it than the French or the American), it will be time 
enough to commit it to the chances of uneducated school 
committees, such as are often met with in our rural dis- 
tricts, and which are such drawbacks and hamperers to 
intelligent teachers. When women are educated up to 
the requisite point, which is not yet the case, we may ex- 
pect a better state of things, for the educated maternal 
instinct is what is wanted. They cannot begin their edu- 
cation for the office better than by the study of this sys- 
tem, its origin, its history, its growth and development in 
the mind of its founder, its consummation as a method, 
the judgment upon it of the educated schoolmen of 
Europe, whose sequestration from public affairs has ens 
abled them to give more undivided attention to education 


than our average men can do, and who have looked at it 





The present system with us requires teachers to furnish 
rooms and material, which obliges them, for pecuniary 
reasons, to take too many pupils. More tuition ought to 
be paid, or, if a few families would band together and 
furnish the place and the materials, they could have all 
the advantages of the kindergarten without that draw- 
back. 

But enough of the outside view. It is only dwelt upon 
to show that parents, as well as kindergartners, should 
understand the system in all its bearings. When they 
do, all difficulties and objections will vanish in view of 
the result of right training, which the human being 
needs. For what other reason is he born helpless, igno- 
rant, and dependent, if it is not that the garnered wisdom 
and experience of the ages shall be applied to his educa- 
tion? It is beeause he shares in the creative nature of 
Him who has created him with full vital forces, but un- 
formed, that he may create his own character, and that 
he may grow into self-conscious freedom by finding out 
his relation to nature and its author. Otherwise, would 
it not have been wiser and more benevolent to have 
created him. with definite instincts like those of the beasts 
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that perish, which do not need growth and thought for 


prin-| 


Man is created imperfect in order that 


their perfecting ¢ 
Well-trained kindergartners go 


he may become perfect. 
out as divine missionaries to create extempore families, as 
it were, whose law is love and joy and delightful oceupa- 
tion for the budding soul. They are to open the eyes of 
these souls to all the harmonies of existence, by cultivating 
the affections and sharpening the senses, so that their 
affinities with nature can be enjoyed without the suffering 
that results from baffled endeavor and ill-directed activity. 
When these are the medium in which the new soul acts, 
its recuperative power, whose exercise necessarily involves 
suffering, is nature’s provision for meeting the adverse 
circumstances ; therefore, even such need not make us 
despair, but let us do all we can to smooth the path of de- 
velopment for the young being. Stumbling-blocks enough 
will impede it without our providing them to obstruct his 
way. The germ of every possibility is born in every 
soul. It depends upon ourselves and our natural guar- 
dians whether the good or the evil ones shall be cherished, 
and the earlier the preponderating influence begins, the 
better it is for good, though the worse it is for evil. Pre- 
natal influences go far toward determining the organiza- 
tion and the tendericies. It is easy for some human be- 
ings to be good and well-balanced, to shed evil influences, 
and to be godly by nature, as it were, while others must 
grope long to find the straight path, and struggle always 
to keep it. It is the first duty of one generation to edu- 
cate the next, and to search the universe for the means. 
The resources of nature are inexhaustible for this purpose, 
but we must study them else they are nought to us. 
When we see the country ignoramus in a beautiful region 
of nature, which excites all the enthusiasm of the cultured 
man, unaware and unobserving of the beauty of creation, 
we realize that his latent soul has been left to slumber in 
the midst of God’s appeals to him, for the glories of the 
universe are the language in which God speaks to man, and 
if his senses are impervious to them, he may as well be in 
perpetual night. If nothing more is done than to cultivate 
the senses and perceptions of the child, it is worth all the 
trouble it may cost, for he is then put in possession of the 
implements by which he has converse with his Maker. 
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[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 
New York City, June 9, 1887. 
The crops of B. A.’s, like some others, come forth a trifle earlier 
in this section than in New England, and this week the season has 
Columbia led off, on Wednesday, with unusual 
éclat, not to say noise. And I speak literally, too, for the chival- 
rous youths,—and aged savants, also,—were so tremendously enthu- 


siastic in their applause of her and the honors which Miss Mary 
Parsons Hankey has won from their beloved alma mater. Her 
graduation was the ‘‘feature’’ of the Columbia exercises in the 
Academy of Music, yesterday morning,—exercises that otherwise 
did not vary much from the interest to those specially interested, 
and the bore to those who are not, that makes up the sum of all the 
big college commencements. The hall was filled when she came 
on the platform yesterday morning, and as soon as she was sighted 
the applause was deafening ; it died away at last, and did not serve as 
a circumstance to the clapping and stamping that broke forth when 
she received her diploma, and was for some minutes one vast, hum- 
ming roar, broken by the ‘‘’Rah! ’rah! ’rah! O-0-L-u-M-B-I-A!”’ 
by which Miss Hankey was to feel herself taken into full fellow- 
ship with the sons of the old university, who have lived for a hun- 
dred and thirty-three years without the joys of having a sister- 
bachelor. Nor was all this chivalry by a great deal. The fair 
young lady holds high rank in her work with the men that took 
the same course. She has been deep and faithful as well as brill- 
iant, and has been taking ‘‘ maxes”’ all along. President Barnard 
said, in private conversation, that he has been watching her very 
closely through her career, and he has found her an able, intelligent, 
and devoted student. Columbia has certainly found in her first 
woman graduate a striking proof of women’s ability to enter the 
collegiate lists with men,—a question they long held in doubt. 
* ° . 

The commencement week of the University of New York begins 

to-day, and college visitors, exercises, receptions, and games will 


remain on the carpet until the conferring of the degrees in the latter 
part of next week. 


already set in. 


* * * 

Cornell, our country cousin, is stunned by the sudden death of 
ex-President White’s wife, which occurred at Ithaca yesterday 
afternoon. The campus was shrouded in gloom ; everybody regrets 
the gracious lady whose spirited conversation was always so attract- 
ive and whose kindliness made the White mansion delightful to 
professors and students, both in the old days when she was ‘** Mrs. 
Prex,” and since her husband has been plain Mr. White. The 
party invitations for commencement week have begun to be recalled 
at onee, and the feeling is to-day that the senior’s ball will be given 
up; perhaps the banquet, and possibly class day exercises as well. 

. + * 

Just before the sad event in Ithaca another noble lady passed 
away in Utica, New York. This was Mrs. Henry Bergh, who 
always kept herself so modestly in the background that few people 





know how much she had to do with her husband’s great work. In 
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speaking of the discouraging time before the public woke up to the 
Cruelty to Animals question, Mr. Bergh said to me some time ago, 


*‘A great deal of the success of this work is due to Mrs. Bergh, 
whose sympathy and courage, as well as her judgment, held out 
when I myself was often disheartened, and whose genuine interest 
in the ‘new humanity,’ as Mr. Beecher termed it, made her ever 
ready to give through time and money, and a great ally in pushing 
forward the movement to protect the defenceless.’’ Mrs. Bergh 
has long been an invalid, and, indeed, it was on account of her 
health that Mr. Bergh gave up his post as secretary of the American 
Legation at St. Petersburgh. That was twenty-five years ago, when 
there was no law in any statute book in the United States for the 
punishment of cruelty to animals, to say nothing to the absence of 
any protection to children from cruelty, which primarily grew out 
of Mr, Bergh’s reform. 
* * * 

The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of New York had a 
windfall last Friday, in the shape of $3,000 in gold notes, very quietly 
left with the president, Mr. J. T. Boyle, by some modest man who 
said he and his wife were very much interested in this Association 
and were glad to do something to help on its work, but who desired 
not to have their names mentioned. Sweet charity! we do not often 
see thy right hand bestowing $1,000 gold notes on a humble organ- 
ization to support broken-down and superannuated teachers, or on 
any other cause, with such modest grace as this! 

. * * 


The Association, I believe, is now but just entering on the third 
year of its existence and the first of practical work. It has a 
large membership,—of over 1,200,—and,°in addition to this un- 


expected gift, it has accumulated a permanent fund of $22,500. 
One half of its receipts in future will be used as benefits to retired 
members, while it will also give aid to old members or those who 
are unable to work. The women who have taught for thirty-five 
years will be aided by it, and men who have been in the ranks for 
forty years. 
iad * * 

Our neighbors across the great bridge are agitating the question 
of women on the school board again, and this time they are very likely 
to succeed. A large mass meeting was held in Historical Hall, a 


few nights ago, to prove to the mayor (whosays he has no obje: tion 
to making the appointment of at least two women, if public feel- 
ing is in favor of it), that the time is ripe in Brooklyn for the in- 
novation that has beenso successful elsewhere. Dr. Richard Storrs 
presided, and made a pertinent and enthusiastic little speech in 
favor of the movement, which was also urged or indorsed by a 
goodly number of the leading men and women of the city. 


* * * 


Brooklyn schools have been suffering a good deal in the past 
few years from overcrowding, and some statistics recently brought 
to light throw a good deal of blame on the management somewhere, 
Over seven thousand children are now on half-time or over-crowded 
in the common schools, and asa result a chronic apathy seems to 


pervade the atmosphere of some of the schools, and a large num- 
ber of children actually keep on for months, and even years, in the 
same grade! Outside of the truant schools, where there is no pro- 
motion, there are seven schools in Brooklyn, we are told, in which, 
after making proper allowance for the overcrowded and half-time 
children, the average rate of progress was in 1885 less than 40 per 
cent. of that prescribed by the course of study, and nineteen fell be- 
low 50 per cent. ‘I'he gentleman who has interested himself to bring 
these facts to light and into tangible shape represents our sister 
city (who prides herself on her schools almost as much as on her 
churches) as having ‘‘ nineteen common schools in which an aver- 
age child would require from fifteen to twenty-two years to gu 
through the course of study, even while counting in only half of 
those years in which the pupil is over-crowded or on half-time. 
‘There is, moreover, considerable difference in the cost of tuition, 
books, janitors, supplies, and miscellaneous expenses in the several 
grades of two schools, situated less than a mile apart. ‘* Who, 
then,’’ he says, ‘‘ will venture to deny that the common school 
system, as practically applied in Brooklyn, is undoubtedly to blame 
for the enormous difference in the wasted time and energy of the 
pupils and the heavy extra cost to the city of instruction in one of 
these schools as compared with the other ?”’ 

All this does not make a pleasant showing by any means, and if 
the facts are in accordance with these statements, which indicate 
that this state of things has been going on and increasing at least 
as far back as 1884, we cannot but hope that some change will be 
made in the board, and if the women are appointed we hope there 
will be three or four of them inspired with a regular spring house- 
cleaning spirit of investigation, renovation, and new retorms. 


H. A. S. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND, 








See the maiden-mother mild 

Bending o’er her first-born child, 
With that sad, sweet face! 

Is it blessedness, or pain, 

Joy her heart can scarce contain, 

Or a dark, foreboding dread 

Of some harm to that dear head, 
That we there may trace ? 


Could she with the sacred seers 

Pierce the secrets of the years, 
Would she for that son, 

With a mother’s yearning, pray 

That the cup mighg pass away, 

Or for him accept the scorn, 

Cruel scourgings, nail, and thorn, 


With—*‘* Thy will be done ’’ ? 


Hear the cradle-song she sings 

To the lowly King of kings! 
How the sweet tones thrill: 

‘* Sweetly sleep, O son of mine, 

Mystery of Love divine! 

Hope of all the ages, thou, 

Let no troubles cloud thy brow! 
Sleep, nor dream of ill!’’ 


Maiden-mother, sinless Son, 
Mortal and immortal One, 
Heaven to earth brought nigh ; 
Thou above all women blest, 
Mary, mother, guard his rest ! 
Jesus, Saviour, who dost take 
Here our likeness, may we wake 


In thine own on high! — Selected, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 





NOTES. 

WE confess to a natural prejudice against questions in- 
tended to “floor’’ a class, because it is liable to leada 
class to look with suspicion upon every question the teacher 
asks. It is true, however, that as the average child is con- 
stituted there is little hope of toning him up without some 
such thing. Itis surprising how perfectly stupid a class 
of little children will look when asked “If one quart of 
oil costs seven cents, how much oil can you get for seven 
cents ?”’ 

Aw admirable map-drawing exercise that we saw re- 
cently was after this manner. The class as a whole drew 
the outline of the New England and Middle States as 
one map, without putting anything within the outline. 
Then one pupil put in the rivers on his map, another the 
mountains, another the lakes, another the cities, another 
the railroads; another lined in Maine, another New 
Hampshire, ete., until each of the maps represented but 
one thing, but did that perfectly. We would not have 
believed, had we not seen it, how much could be done in 


a few minutes by such a division of labor. 


History recitations can easily be made the best of 
language recitations, especially when the methods of reci- 
tation are varied. We have observed this method work- 
ing admirably, each child reciting with as much enthusi- 
asm as though he was to tell the entire story himself. 
The whole class follow intently, the pupil stopping when 
he chooses, naming another to succeed him. That pupil 
takes up the thread where he left it, trying to give the 
facts and philosophy with the same general trend of 
thought as the last speaker,—varying it, if he choose, in 
style,—after a little, turning it over to the next. The 


amount of interest awakened by this process is great. 


A CERTAIN superintendent went into one of the large 
grammar schools at the request of the teachers and read 
for an hour the poem of Evangeline to the school gathered 
in the large hall the last hour of a Friday afternoon. 
On Monday each child brought his notes upon the reading. 
One child said, “I was surprised that he read so low. 
He always tells us to speak up louder, but he never raised 
his voice once, but somehow we all seemed to hear him 
just as well as though he had spoken louder, it was so 
Another said, ‘* He didn’t seem to emphasize it 
But oh, my! didn’t we see 


clear.” 
any, as I thought he would. 
the pictures, though, as he read it. I don’t see how he 
made it so real without emphasizing it.’’ A little bright- 
eyed Italian said, “I have nothing to say. To compare 
our reading with his would be like comparing a man with 
God.” 

WritineG from dictation is very largely practiced at the 
present time in all grades. There are many advantages 
in this. In original work, or in semi-original, the thought 
must be chiefly upon what is written rather than upon 
how it is done. We are aware that there are pedagog- 
ists who believe it rank heresy to care for the dressing of 
a thought, provided it be clearlyin mind and intelligently 
expressed, but we are not of these, believing that next to 
clear thought it is vitally important that it have the most 
forcible, attractive, effective word-setting. When dic- 
tated sentences are written, rapidity in penmanship is se- 
cured, as is ease of writing, individuality of style, and ac- 
curacy of punctuation. Itis of great value to secure all the 
external virtues of written composition without diverting 
the attention through attempts to think. Thinking begins 
before writing, and the two go hand in hand, but there 
are times when each need independent exercise. 





RAILROAD GEOGRAPHY. 


Children learn many things out of school better than 
they would learn them in school, and yet it is never safe 
to trust this knowledge, at least it cannot be relied upon 
without testing them frequently to understand whether 
they have acquired certain most desirable knowledge out 
of school. 

In « suburban class, recently, in a town through which 
a northern railroad runs, there was scarcely a pupil who 
had any correct idea of the length of time required to 





go to Montreal, though they were experts in the geography 


of New England and Canada. The average child thought 
it would take two weeks. 

In another school there were very few pupils that had 
Most of 
them having had elaborate practice in going from Boston 
to Caleutta, Constantinople, San Francisco, ete., by water, 
said that if they were going from Boston to New York 


any idea how to go to New York from Boston. 


they should go by boat around Cape Cod. 

Railroad maps and time tables are now used by many 
teachers. While we think most children know more 
than we suspect in such matters, the teacher must know 


whether they do or not. 





THE NOTEBOOK IN LITERATURE. 
BY MAUD BELL, COLORADO. 


Here are some notes that the teacher wrote down in 
her notebook, this winter, in regard to her class in liter- 
ature : 

1. After the class is somewhat advanced in the study, 
it is a pleasant change to read to the class poems and 
prose extracts, giving the author’s name, and requiring 
the pupils to give a short account of each author as he is 
mentioned. 

2. Sometimes the above method may be varied by re- 
quiring the pupils to guess the author’s name from the 
general style of what has been read. There is always a 
fascination about guessing even when put to an innocent 
use and not applied to gambling purposes. 

3. Find out what each scholar has read, and thus make 
an estimate of his literary taste, home surroundings, and 
general character. 

4. Talk over with each individual the books he has 
read. You will always find him ready to talk about 
them. 

5. In class readings never allow a fine passage to pass 
unnoticed, requiring the pupils also to select the most 
beautiful extracts, or those which are favorites with them. 

6. Especially urge upon all young persons who would 
acquire a love for good writing, the committing to mem- 
ory of abundant extracts from the best authors. 

7. First, second, and last, stimulate a love for the best 
books. To acquire literary taste is the work of years. 
It means culture and experience. The average person, 
even though he be a person of good education, can seldom 
acquire an independent literary taste before he is thirty 
years old. 

8. Compare inferior with first-class writers, by reading 
extracts from the works of each. Show the difference in 
style and in elevation of thought. Show what are the 
grandest aims in writing, and call to the attention of the 
pupil the impressions which the writings of an elevated, 
and of an ordinary writer, leave upon the mind. 

9. It is easier than one might suppose to create in the 
mind of the average young person of eighteen some love 
for first-class literature. The young are sympathetic and 
enthusiastic, and accept with ready delight a beautiful 
thought when its worth has been pointed out. 

10. Train pupils to seek out the choicest thoughts for 
themselves. 

11. Pupils should often be required to read extracts 
aloud in the class. In some cases the teacher should 





give outside training previous to the reading, that it may 
be done intelligently, and therefore be intelligible to the 
listeners. Nothing is more beneficial to the student than 
a feeling of responsibility in regard to the subject studied. 
At sixteen or seventeen many pupils are competent to aid 
in the instruction of one another to a considerable de- 
gree, by presenting to the class the study of some author 
or of some author’s works. There is no more delightful 
way of learning to love an author than from the lips of 
one who has himself read with enthusiasm the work to 
be studied. ‘To the pupil who assumes the work of in- 
structor, this practice is of still greater advantage. I re- 
member, when a pupil, being required to give to the class 
a report of Darwin's Origin of Species. It made a 
more lasting impression on my mind than any other reci- 
tation during the whole term. 

12. Weteachers are too fond of doing the work ourselves. 
It is so much easier and the result seems so much more 
satisfactory. We say that the pupil does not half do his 
work when we leave a subject to him, and the elass must 
not be put off with such poor teaching. This taking the 
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work into our own hands is often a false system of econ-| 


omy. Weare only guides to these young people to show them 


a very few things,—that they are to become fond of the 
best in literature, as in everything else, that we love these 


great thoughts of the greatest men, and that we, too, are 
drinking at the great fountain of the past; not pouring 
out measured draughts from our lofty heights, but eager 
to learn and know and feel. 

13. The best teacher is the best learner. 

14. In literature, more than in almost any other study, 
the result of home influences is made manifest. It is 
not always a difference of mental capacity that makes 
one pupil eager and well informed, and another list- 
less and ignorant at the mention of Shakespeare. One 
has heard his writings talked over at the teatable. Ham- 
let and Shylock have been appreciated. Quotations from 
Shakespeare have become family sayings. The great 
writer has become a living being to the child. His less 
fortunate schoolfellow hears only about Mrs. Snook’s new 
bonnet, or the fall in stocks, both important subjects in 
their places, but not very helpful in promoting that in- 
tangible growth which even the most sneering regard 


with a secret respect, and which we call culture. 
—-—e- —— 


GEOGRAPHY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY MRs. L. P. HOPKINS, 
. Supervisor Boston Schools. 
PAPUA, 

Teacher.— The natives of the islands of Australasia 
come as near to the type of the primitive man, I suppose, 
as any of the inhabitants of the earth. Why do you sup- 
pose they have advanced so little ? 

Helen.—Because the torrid climate and their isolated 
situation have been so unfavorable for their development. 
They have had no motive to work or tax themselves for 
either food, clothing, or shelter, and have not been thrown 
into relations with higher races. 

T.—Here is a picture of native Papuans. Their hair 
is rough, dry, and wooly, and forms a compact mass, of 


which they are very proud. The complexion is very 


Class.—It is between the equator and 10° south lat- 
itude. 

T.—Has it any mountain system ¢ 

C.—It has a range running through the length of the 
island. 

T.—This is very lofty; it runs close to the northern 
coast, but in the south spreads out in a vast alluvial plain, 
traversed by large rivers, covered by dense primeval 
What other country 


forests, and fringed with swamps. 
does this remind you of in surface and climate ¢ 
Sarah.—Of South America and the valley of the 
Amazon. 
T.—What current is that which sets around it on all 
sides ? 
Fanny.—lIt is the great equatorial of the Pacific, run- 
ning from east to west and breaking up among the East 
Indies. 

T.—From what direction would it be easier to ap- 
proach Papua ? 
Courtenage.—From the east and north. 
get there quickly from San Francisco. 
T.—Here is a very fine map in Wallace's Australasia, 
which shows the comparative depth of sea about the 
Observe the great shallows, with coral reefs 


You could 


islands. 
and islands, extending to the southeast, which almost 
connect Papua and Australia to New Zealand, as well as 
to the Fiji Islands. It is evident that at a greater eleva- 
tion these were once one land. 
That from San Francisco lies by what 


The ocean-routes are laid 
down here also. 
group of islands ? 

George.—The Sandwich islands. 

T.—Madge, what should you think would grow in this 
hot, moist climate, with high mountains and well-watered 
plains ? 

Madge.—Very large trees and vines like those of the 
Amazon, with great leaves and ferns and orchids, I 
should think. 

T.—You are right, but the forests are not so varied as 


you might suppose ; yet the whole island has not been ex- 





plored. There are beautiful birds here,—a great many 


parrots, and the bird of paradise. ‘There are the ant-eater, 





the kangaroos, the wild pig, rats and mice, frogs and liz- 





dark, more brown than black; more like the Malay’s 
than the African’s; the features are large and the brows 
prominent. The nose is curved and high, and the nos- 
trils somewhat hidden by the lip, which is like the Euro- 
pean races. The color of the skin is various in shade, 
some being comparatively fair. The legs and arms are 
long and thin, the hands and feet large. ‘They are excit- 
able and noisy, ery and laugh, leap and gesticulate. They 
go naked, or nearly so, tattoo the skin, and ornament the 
hair, nose, ears, neck, and arms, also file the teeth to a 
point. They live in villages of huts along the coasts and 
river-banks. ‘These huts are built of bamboo and raised 
on stakes, like those recently discovered in the lakes of 
central Europe. They are very good swimmers, and used 
to the water from infancy. Their canoes are hollowed 
trunks of trees, like those of some of the Indians of North 
America, and are always capsizing. Here is a picture of 
a kampong, or water-village. It is very picturesque and 
attractive, with its ample roof and open, shaded platforms 
above the water, with the trees shading the shoreward 
The 


most noticeable thing about the naked, swarthy Papuan is 





side. How cool and pleasant the village looks! 
his huge heap of hair, standing out on all sides and tow- 
ering above his bony figure, out of all proportion to the 
rest of the body. They use bows, darts, and lances, bats 
of hard wood, which they whirl, and knives and axes of 
flints, like those we find in rude caves and buried in the 
earth, relics of the stone age in Europe. They have 
bamboo blowpipes, which they use for signaling (by 
blowing dust high into the air) instead of beacon-fires. 
They have feastings and national dances, and temples for 
worship. They have chiefs, and every man can have as 
They carve rude figures 
of men and animals. They keep dogs, pigs, and fowls, 
and cultivate the soil. We see what the unimproved and 
uncivilized man is, and we cannot help seeking for the 
causes which have kept him so far behind the inhabitants 
of the continent to which his island once belonged. Let 


us look at the island. It is large,—three times the size 


many wives as he ean support. 


of Great Britain; its greatest length would reach from 


London to Constantinople. Let us look on this map, 


which is from Johnston's Geography. What is its 


ards. If we could go to Papua to make explorations, we 


need not fear the natives, as many have done ground- 
lessly, and we shall find rich rewards of scenery and veg- 
etation. It is only needed to develop the mineral re- 
sources of the mountains, to open its veins of gold and 
other ore, to attract white emigration to the place and 


convert it into a garden and home of civilization. Until 


bals. But this is probably not correct. The natives of 


the northern part are more fierce, and on the western 
coast traders have to go prepared to fight, but on the 
southwestern shore the people are a fine race. The only 
Europeans now there are missionaries. The islands] 
about Papua are divided from it by narrow channels, 
almost like rivers, winding through valleys. The seas be- 
tween are fished for pearls by divers. The islands are 
covered with lofty forests, and contain kangaroos and |i 


birds of paradise. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


The exhibit of work done by the pupils of the Chicago public 
schools will, no doubt, attract considerable attention during the 
National Association, and the question most likely to present itself 
to the observer and critic will be, ‘‘ Is this display the actual every- 
day work done in the schoolrooms of the city, or is it merely a sort 
of dress parade, as it were, gotten up for the occasion ?’’ The su- 
perintendent has given specific instruction to teachers that nothing 
shall be sent in which has been specially prepared for the exhibi- 
tion, in order that the work may be truly representative. 

Graphic delineation in connection with geography, history, phys- 
iology, and arithmetic is made use of in every recitation, and the 
pupils become quite proficient with the crayon, pencil, or pen, 
illustrating topics upon which they talk by maps or rapidly-drawn 
pictures. _ 

Some schools devote more time to the subject than others, but 
the method is used to a certain extent in all of the Chicago schools. 
Here and there a teacher loses sight of the fact that an illustration 
is given for the purpose of throwing additional light on a subject, 
permitting pupils to use embellishments entirely foreign to the sub- 
ject, thus producing an incongruous effect. Oscar Wilde said, in 
one of his lectures on ‘‘ Decorative Art,’’ that he did not like to 





latitude ? 


eat his soup off a moonlight scene, and I confess to a similar 
aversion for flowers and birds around a map of the battle of Shiloh, 





admirably fitted for the position. 


scarcely useful. 
little or nothing to do with the real educational work of the schools ; 


they deal with the business management of the schools; e. g , pur- 
chasing of school sites, erection of buildings, ete. 
personnel of the Chicago Board of Education could scarcely be im- 
proved, certainly not by the appointment of women; but the ap- 
pointment of an accomplished woman as a supervisor would cer- 
tainly have a beneficial effect upon our schools. M. 


Circle. 
ship is much larger than that of other states, and the work pre- 
scribed by the Board of Control presents a more solid and much 
better course than is generally found in other organizations of the 
same kind. The teachers of the state are more and more sensible 
of the fact that their success in the schoolroom depends, in a great 
measure, upon work outside of the schoolroom. 


ships. 
ber of the local circle. 
teacher, numbering twenty-six or twenty-eight. Although we are 
remote from any large city, yet there is a great interest here in the 
reading circle. Atlantic, Camdgm, and other counties of the south, 
will compare favorably with those in the north. 


be considered. 
large territory, and it is a difficult matter for such to meet often to 
pape the pares) — waenee of large cities and towns is small 
compared with the north of the state,—th is i i - 
tage that the north does not have er ph ptm aes 
more work seems to be done th 
of the members in this section o 
{ hope the time will come whe 
it his duty to know a great de 
ence of education, the theory of te 
knowledge of edutational works. 
who know too little about all of the 
> goad these subjects is what t 
e teacher strive i 
ated tn to make a professio 
Ww 


sey Reading Circle will be a suecess 


The special teacher of drawing, and her assistant, are up to their 
ears in accepting and rejecting work submitted to them for approval 
No one connected with the schools has worked 


by the teachers. . 
During the winter 


harder or more faithfully than Mrs. Dimock. 
she has given, in addition to her regular work, a course of instruc- 
tion to a class of over seventy grammar teachers anxious to do bet- 
ter work. Her labors are beginning to tell, as all who will examine 


the drawings on exhibition will be ready to attest. 

Although dealing with the same subjects, each presents some dis- 
tinctly characteristic features. In one the attention seems to have 
been given to the handling of the subject in a broad way, producing 
original results, while in another a painstaking attention to details 
is visible. This is particularly noticeable in penmanship. Some 
schools devote a great deal of time to the formation of letters, and 
great uniformity is the result ; others teach correct movement, giv- 
ing constant attention to position, the holding of pens, and free 
movement. Easy, graceful curves, with some diversity in the char- 
acter of the writing, is apparent. In others, legibility and neatness 
are all that is aimed at, and pupils are left, at least in the upper 
grades, to form their own handwriting ; in this, individuality shows 


itself. 
On the 11th of June the Principals’ Association and the Cook 


County Association joined in a meeting held in the M. E. Block 
for the purpose of perfecting further arrangements for the National 


Association. 
Mr. E. A. Barnes, of the Webster School, read a paper before 


the Chicago Institute, on ‘‘ The Imagination and Its Cultiva- 
tion.’’ His theme was a pleasant change from the hackneyed 
topics usually discussed by teachers. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Barnes may be prevailed upon to repeat his excellent paper for 
the benefit of such members as were conspicuous by their absence. 

The remarks of Mayor Roche, made in reply to a delegation of 
women who waited upon him to urge the appointment of women as 
school inspectors, proves that his Honor’s head is level on educa- 
tional matters. Although he does not seem to look favorably upon 
the proposition as presented to him, it is altogether likely that he 
will meet the views of the advocates of women and use his influence 
in another, and it would seem, in a much more practicable manner. 
He will probably advise the appointment of one or two women as 
assistant superintendents, and goes so far as to mention several as 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, principal of 
the Skinner School, is specially mentioned, while Mrs. Haverhill of 
the Keith School, Miss Curtis of the Cottage Grove, and Miss 
Winchell of the high school, are recommended as equally efficient. 
As members of the board, women might be ornamental, but 
The members of the Board of Education have 


For this work the 





SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY LETTER. 





New Jersey has made a wonderful beginning in its State Reading 
Its outlook is very propitious. In proportion its member- 


The reading circle 


lately, searcely anything was known of the island. Ves-| not only gives all the teachers an opportunity to know more of the 
sels were afraid to land, on account of the fierce appear-| history of pedagogy, but also places in their hands a class of litera- 
ance of the natives and their reputation of being canni-| ture which helps and aids them in their work. 


There is hardly a town or village in the state that does not have 
ts reading circle and local meetings. All of the teachers who are 


alive to their interests belong to this circle, do their work faithfully 
and attend the local meetings from two to four times a month. 
These meetings are carried on in different ways, each way having 


ts advantages. The result of such work and such a course must 


be better work in the schoolroom. The almost universal state- 
ment of its members is that the benefits derived from such a course 
have more than paid them for their time, study, and expense, that 
they enter their schoolroom with a determination to give new and 


nteresting facts, and to apply new principles in their methods 
The work of the reading circle isa grand one, and its success 


must depend on the efforts of its members. North Jersey is con- 
spicuous in this work, because its leaders are there and the mem- 
bers have their direct influence. 
of encouragement. 
good work. There are many places where every teacher is an 
active member of the circle. 
once a week, and there the teachers show that earnest work has 
been done. 


But South Jersey needs a word 
The southern portion of the state is doing a 


In many places the local circle meets 


The cities of Camden and Atlantic City have both good member- 
Atlantic City has at present every teacher but one a mem- 
In another year it expects to enroll every 


In looking at the work of the reading circle a 


; few things must 
In many instances the teachers are 


scattered over a 


to contend with, consequently 
ere, but the individual work 
f the state is very gratifying. 
n every teacher will consider 
al about the history and sci- 
aching, and a better general 
We have too many teachers 
se subjects. To acquaint the 
he reading circle is for.. Let 


n of his work, then our schools 
1ey now are, and our teachers 
Let us hope that the New Jer- 
jn every sense of the word. 


F, H, H, 


gher standard than tl 


ill be better qualified to instruct, 
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IN BLACK ON WHITE. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH. D., HAMILTON, OHIO. 





It is well known what an excellent schoolmaster James A. 
Garfield was. He possessed a skill in leading the students ad ab- 
surdum rarely surpassed by any living teacher. When he was 
president of Hiram College, something was remarked about the 
slovenliness, carelessness, and general want of exactitude of the 
students in copying or quoting authorities. He desired to test this, 
and his genius hit upon a most admirable way of doing it. He 
copied a passage from Virgil on a slip of paper, cut fifty more slips 
of the same size, and then handed one of the students his copy and 
asked him to copy that for him quickly, to oblige him, because he 
had not time to do it himself. The student went to work, copied 
it hastily, and Garfield numbered this copy 1, in the corner. 
Then he gave this copy, No. 1, to a second student, and 
asked him also to copy it. He did this so unostentatiously that 
student No. 1 was not aware of it. The second copy was given 
into the hands of the third, the third into the hands of the 
fourth, the fourth copy into the hands of the fifth, until finally the 
forty-ninth copy was put into the hands of the fiftieth student. 
The last ten or more boys had a broad smile on their faces, while 
they copied the passage. The reason of this was well known to 
Garfield. When at last the fiftieth copy was handed to him (it 
may have taken a number of days, so as to accomplish this copying 
without revealing the intention), it looked more like Russian or 
Hebrew than Latin. It was literally incomprehensible. Every 
one of the copyists had made new mistakes, until finally the last 
copy proved incontestably, to both students and faculty, the justness 
of the remark about the boys’ shiftlessness and inaccuracy. This 
occurrence was an eye-opener for the whole college. 

Shall we add amoral? Yes, fair reader, it is this: Try it your- 
self with plain English, and convince your own boys and girls to 
what inaccuracy leads. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





ITASCA, 


A correspondent (Miss Alice M. Guernsey) tells us more in detail 
concerning the naming of Itasca, referred to in the JOURNAL not 
long since : 

** T had the story in Minnesota, some years ago, from the lips of 
an old missionary of the American Board, who was canoeing with 
Schoolcraft on a visit to the Indians. One day the latter said, 
* You are a classical scholar. Give me some Latin or Greek word 
which means true head or true source.’ Father (I have 
forgotten his name) thought a moment, and then said, ‘I can give 
you no one word, but I will give you two, and if you are enough of 
an Indian, as I think you are, you can make a name from it.’ So 
he gave him the words you quote, ‘ veritas caput.’ Mr. Schoolcraft 
thought a moment, and then said, ‘I have it,’ and the lake was 
christened,”’ 





—_~——_—— 


THE NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Solomon’s saying, that ‘“‘ there is nothing new under the 
sun,’’ will not hold good if applied to the publication of school- 
books. The leading firms in this business bring out new books 
with every change of the seasons. In general these new books are 
better than their predecessors. 

In one particular the modern arithmetic has gone too far in its 
reform. Possibly every teacher has discovered pupils blindly fol- 
lowing rules, and as blindly following and depending upon answers 
printed therewith. This fact has compelled teachers to resort to 
other sources than the textbook in ‘use for problems, the answers 
to which the pupils could not see. It has also driven the authors 
of new arithmetics to an unreasonable extreme. They either give 
no answers whatever, or place them in the back part of their books. 


The latter simply removes the supposed evil a few minutes from 
the pupil. The other method removes the obnoxious feature en- 
tirely. 

Is there any gain to pupils in either of these changes? There is 
certainly none in placing answers where pupils can get them. If 
answers are an unmixed evil, as the authors of most of the new 
arithmetics (and algebras) indicate, then these authors are right in 
banishing the evil entirely. But I hold that these authors have 
gone too far in their reformation. Their mistake lies in their con- 
clusion that all pupils rest content when obtaining the figures in- 
dicated in the answer to an example, and that pupils work solely 
for this end. In no first-class school will a teacher fail to detect 
and to avoid such work. Our boys and girls are honest and hon- 
orable in this matter, and they do not keep ‘‘ one eye on the slate 
and the other on the answer.’’ I have known boys and girls to 
work problems over time and again, in every school that I ever 
taught,—not getting the right result the first, or second, or third 
time, but hanging on until the correct result was obtained. I have 
had the same boys and girls, when working problems without given 
answers, make single solutions and then cease work until told that 
the answers were not correct. 

It will not suffice to say that in business matters answers are never 
given. Oneof the objects of drill in arithmetic is to make the pupils 
able to know when their work in figures is correct, to follow correct 
lines of analysis, and to prove their work. Ability to do this comes 
from much labor and long practice. An honest pupil will use his 
book answers honestly. ie gains confidence and ability when 
solving hundreds of examples by finding that his work is correct. 

The new arithmetics, and some of the new algebras, take away 
this incentive to prolonged work. They impose a heavy tax on 
the time of the teacher. The busiest people on earth are the ear- 
nest, wide-awake teachers in our public schools. They have not 
the time, during recitations, to go, as it were, into an adjoining 
room, to look into a book of answers to see whether or not the 

upils have obtained correct results in work upon the blackboards. 
he act of following a problem from its page in the body of the 
book to its number and page in the book of answers, or in the ap- 


pendix, takes too much time to justify this style of arithmetic for 


teachers’ use. 
It is not sufficient justification of these books to say that pupils 


should prove their work. While they should be taught to do this, 








and should be able upon any occasion to do it, life is too short, time 
is too precious, to have it used to any excessive extent, in proving 
exaw ples. : 

Accuracy and rapidity in arithmetical operations can be secured 
only upon solution of hundreds of examples. The pupils should have 
abundant examples, with and without printed answers. The teacher 
should have thousands of examples to draw upon, but he should not 
be driven to expend time and energy in looking up answers to them. 
Neither should he be driven to consume the time of the pupils by 
being compelled to run over the work of the pupils, step by step, 
to determine the correctness of results. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, R. C. STOREY. 


——_>—_—-. 


IS IT RIGHT? 
Mr. Editor :—In the interest of education I ask, ‘‘ Why should 
the experienced teacher, one who has given time, talent, self-sacri- 
ficing labor, and earnest, prayerful work to the moral and intel- 


lectual development of those intrusted to her care, drop from the 
ranks in middle life and in the zenith of her power, whenghe can 
look back on seed that has germinated and borne precious fruit, and 
forward to abundant harvests in the future ?’’ All honor to the 
teacher (man or woman) who can truly say, ‘‘ My profession is my 
crown, and its jewels are the living. loving souls whom my daily 
instructions and admonitions have enthused and elevated.” 

What matter if the flush of youth is passed? If the heart is 
young, the intellect strong, the soul-culture undiminished, the 
health firm, and the temper sweet, they are still fit, eminently fit, 
to be intrusted with the welfare of the future citizen, statesman, 
or president. Years do not necessarily make one old; young 
hearts often throb beneath the snows of ninety winters, and vigor- 
ous intellects shame the narrow-mindedness of the rising genera- 
tions. Again I say,—All honor to those who, having borne the 
burden and heat of the day, falter not as yet, but bear proudly aloft 
the banner of their chosen work, which neither trails nor droops in 
their uplifting hands.” S. L. M. 


—_— 


TRAINING NECESSARY. 


Having observed closely the lack of method with young teachers 
who are not even high or grammar school graduates, with no train- 
ing for the profession, I wish to enter my protest against untrained 


girls entering ignorantly and boldly upon the duties of the school- 
room. It is as absurd for them to do this as it would be for a boy 
in his teens to defend a prisoner at the bar or treat a case of scarlet 
fever. Stringent rules should be made about the employment of 
inexperienced teachers. In these days of normal schools and train- 
ing classes there is no excuse for committees employing young girls 
with no preparation for their work. ‘The least that should be ac- 
cepted is a few months’ experience as assistant of some good 
teacher, observing her methods in discipline and instruction. 
Bradford, Pa. M., L. B. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 





— ‘* Society,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘ is a Pestalozzian School; all are 
teachers and pupils in turn.”’ 

—If all the world were Newtons, nobody would get a mouthful 
of bread without somebody facing all weathers to plough and sow 
and reap.—Science. 

— The best rule for the acquisition and the preservation of in- 
formation is to make the mind magnetic by acquiring profound in- 
terest in a theme,—Joseph Cook. 

— The dull boy who has received but one talent should receive 
more attention from the teacher than the intelligent boy who has 
been blessed with ten talents. — Normal Index, 

— The highest efficiency of the public school is tested by its re- 
sults in moral character ; and hence the central aim of the public 
school is effective moral training.— Supt. FE. BE. White, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

— To read with profit requires only these two things: First, 
that we shall read intelligently, and to that end that we master 
what we do read; and, second, that we follow up whatever interest 
may be aroused in reading, so as to make the general tenor of our 
reading illustrate itself. —St. Louis Republican. 

— Teachers, do yon often think how many little imitators you 
have around you? Could you see yourselves as personified by 
these little ones on their return home, we think you would be not a 
little amused, and sometimes mortified. You cannot be too careful 
of your school actions and discipline. —paginaw Valley School Jour. 


— The real measure of a man’s character is what he is at his 
best, in the direction of his idealward striving. It is what he seeks 
to be, rather than what he is. At his best, every man is below his 
highest ideal ; and below his best there is in every man that which 
is quite unworthy of him, and which he is persistently struggling 
away from.—S. S. Times. 

I commend to you the school teacher who cares for atmos- 
pheres, impressions, and tone, quite as much as for textbooks, 
tasks, and for accuracy in recitation. I ask you to help him when 
he tries to make his schoolroom a place of neatness and brightness, 
with plants, flowers, pictures, statuettes, window and wall hang- 
ings, and whatever beside may give a child ideas of taste, of purity, 
of restfulness, and which will fill his soul with images and memo- 
ries to go with him to the end of life, a source of inspiration and a 
safeguard against evil.— Dr. J. H. Vincent, LL.D., in the Chau- 
tauquan for April. 

— President Holden, of the University of California, called the 
freshman class of that University together recently, and after stat- 
ing to the class that for each student in attendance there the sum 
of $400 was expended annually, he said: ‘‘ The least you can do is 
to return the service of a good, useful, and moral citizen, and thus 
to dignify the state.’’ Such advice is worthy the careful considera- 
tion of every student. To be a “ good, useful, and moral citizen,’’ 
implies a great deal,—more, indeed, than many students are aware. 
The fact that one may be a student of a college that is not sup- 
ported by the state does not in the least diminish the obligation.— 
Educational News. 

— Special efforts have been made during the past few years by 
leading educationists in different countries to provide for the in- 
struction of youth in the principles which underlie the preservation 
of health and the formation of correct physical habits. In several 
of the neighboring states, instruction in physiology and hygiene, 
with special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon 
the human system, has been made compulsory, and all teachers are 
required to pass examination in these subjects in order that they 
may be able to teach them successfully in their schools. This wide- 
spread effort in the United States to provide scientific temperance 
instruction in the schools is influencing the course of education in 
this Province. —Gedéon Quimet, Supt, of Public Instruction, Prov- 


ince of Quebec, 


FACTS. 





VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS, 
Their rulers, date of accession, and age. 
( Conclusion.) 
IN THE PACIFIC, 
New South Wales. | British Colonies, with practically local 
Queensland, | governments, no two of which are just the 
South Australia, } same, but the variations are of no general 
Victoria, | interest. They are all countries in Aus- 
Western Australia. } tralia. 
Tasmania.—British Colony. 
New Zealand.—British Colony. 
New Ireland, | G 
New Britain. {~ 
New Caledonia.—French dependency. 
Caroline Islands.—Claimed by Germany, granted to Spain by 
arbitration. 
Samoan Islands.—Claimed by Germany, Great Britain, United 
States (for trading purposes), with the chances in favor of Germany. 
Hawaii.—A limited monarchy. King: Kalakaua I. ; 1874. 


erman dependencies. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


Argentine Republic.—A federation of fourteen States, imperfectly 
modeled after that of the United States. President: Dr. Miguel 
Juarez Celman; elected 1886 for 6 years. 

Bolivia.—A unified republic in theory, a despotism in fact. Dic- 
tator: Senor don Gregorio Pacheco; elected, 1884. 

Brazil.—Constitutional monarchy, styled an empire. Emperor : 
Dom Pedro If. ; 1831; 62. 

Chili.—A_ centralized republic. 
Balmaceda ; elected 1886 for 5 years. 

Columbia.—A federation modeled after that of the United States, 
but the administration is quite arbitrary. President: Raphael 
Nunez; chosen 1884. 

Ecuador.—A_ unified state, nominally republican, practically 
despotic. President: Jose Maria Placido Caamano; elected 1883 
for 4 years. 

Paraguay.—A_ centralized republic, liberal in theory, and not 
very despotic in fact. President: Gen. Escobar; elected 1886. 

Peru.—In a state of anarchy, almost. 

Uruguay.—A republic in theory. President: Mascun o Tages; 
elected 1886. 

Venezuela.—A federation of States. President : Guzman Blanco ; 
elected 1886. 


President: Don Jose Manuel 


IN NORTH AMERICA, 


Canada.—A dependency of Great Britain, with a local federal 
government. 

Newfoundland.—Receives its governor direct from England, 
and has its own colonial assembly. 

Nova Scotia, Canadian Provinces, but locally dissatisfied 

New Brunswick. § with the union. 

Costa Rica.—Small republic of Central America. President : 
Gen. Don Bernardo Soto; elected 1885. 

Guatemala.—A republic, with almost absolute power vested in 
the president. President: Gen. Don M. L. Barillas; elected 1885. 

Honduras.—A republic, cursed, however, by numerous revolu- 
tions. President: Gen. Luis Bogran: 1883. 

Nicaragua.—A republic. President: Dr. Don Adam Cardenas ; 
elected 1883. 

San Salvador.—A republic, but the prrsident is usually placed 
in power through a revolution. President: Gen. Francisco Menen- 
dez; 1885. 

Hayti.—A constitutional republic, though the ruler is a real 
despot who wields the power by control of the army; Gen. Solomon 
at the head. 

San Domingo.—A republic, apparently on a firm basis at last. 
President: Gen. Ulises Heureaux; elected 1886. 

Mexico.—A federative union; local affairs administered by the 
states, national affairs by the federal officers and congress. Pres- 
ident: Porfirio Diaz; 1876. 

United States.—An ideal federation. A republic in practice as 
wellas in theory. President: Grover Cleveland ; 1884; 57. 





LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers.and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSEs, East 
Sumner, Maine. 





ONE-SYLLABLE CHARADE, 


My first half spells a letter’s name ; 
My last half simply does the same ; 
Yet though so trivial I appear, 


My whole is counted very dear. NILLOR. 


HIDDEN PARTS OF SPEECH, 


. My letter contained no unwelcome news. 

2. I never buy such cheap goods. 

3. Etta mispronounced the word every time. 

4. The message was read verbatim. 

5. We shall change cars at Blancon Junction, I think. 

6. ‘‘ I can translate the first part, Ici,’’ pleasantly said the pupil, 
*“ but what does parle Francais mean ?’’ 

7. I don’t know how much money my hired help reposit. I 


—_— 


only know I pay them good wages. Aunt RAE, 
, DIAMOND. 
1. In lace. 5. Covered with wax. 
2. A resinous substance. 6. A color. 
3. Afterward. 7. In ribbon. 


4. A provider. R. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Take a resinous substance from a bird, and leave to throw. 

2. Take sour from frightened, and leave an article used in 
winter. 

3. Take to inquire from wicker work, and leave a wager. 

4. Take an intoxicant from music, and leave to make music. 

5. Take a word of the first person denoting possession from 
valor, and leave a trap. 

6. Take an ancient instrument of torture from marks used in 


rinting, and leave what the gambler does with his money. : 
. 7 R. A. W. 





ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF JUNE 2. 


CHARADE.—Corkscrew. 
En1GMA.—And Israel said, it is enough, Joseph, my son, is yet 
alive. I will go and see him before I die. 

ANAGRAMS. — 1. Enigmatical. 2, Gallinaceous. 3. Hallu- 
cination. 

ABBREVIATIONS. — Lieutenant, baronet, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, chief clerk of the admiralty, earl, recording secretary, 
secretary, queen’s counsel, name unknown, a spoonful of powder, 





water, died, each, this, Christian, which is, 
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“BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 16, 1887, 





“AMERICA holds the future,” said Matthew Arnold, and 
we may add with equal truthfulness that the teacher holds 


America’s future. 





“ Sonas or Hisvory,” by Hezekiah Butterworth, editor 
of the Youth’s Companion and author of the Zigzag 
Journeys, will be one of the best books of the summer. 





Ir is a misfortune to have the arithmetic question as it is 
raised in Boston, arrayed against the industrial education 
idea, since many of the ardent friends of the latter are 


thorough believers in vigorous arithmetical training. 








**ComMPosiTE COMPOSITION ”’ is the fashionable new title 
of a school exercise that has been variously known in 
times past as dialogue, colloquy, symposium, or discussion. 
It is just as bright and attractive when given by pretty girl 
graduates under its new name as of old; and such an one 
as that given by five young ladies of Gannett Institute, a 
few days ago, involving a thoughtful and able consider- 
ation of the great social problems of “Our Times,” shows 
that the broadening influence of a higher education for 
women is already being felt. 





WHERE ARE THE Men *—There is such an awakening 
to the need of supervision, that there is destined to be at 
an early day an unprecedented demand for: superintend- 
ents, and the query comes from all conversant with the 
facts, ** Where are the men?” The answer has not vet 


been given. Where are they’ Men with the scholarly 
attainments, pedagogical training, schoolroom experience, 
requisite tact, directive force equal to such positions do 
not come to mind with sufficient readiness to encourage 
us to believe that they will appear without some special 
exertion. Men must be in training for this work. It 
requires a somewhat different preparation than the direct 
work of the schoolroom, and this must supplement the 
teacher’s qualifications. Normal school principals, super- 
intendents of city and country schools, should be on the 
lookout for men in the schoolroom with peculiar adap- 
tation for supervision, and advise such as to a course 
of reading most helpful in qualifying them for such duties. 
There is clearly a door as widely open for young men of 
tact and ability in the teaching profession as in any de- 


partment of life-work, They should be encouraged to 


TueErk is a revival of the old-time practice of assembling 
in the hall all the pupils of a large building for special 
exercises. This gives the master a chance to direct the 
thought and conduct of the entire school at once, making 
him a major-general, as it were, with the school on dress 
parade, while on other occasions he is little else than 
“ officer of the day.” This custom is of great advantage 
to the principal, and the pupils enjoy it as a gala occasion. 
It is well for the associate teachers, also, giving them an 
opportunity to see the master handle the school as a whole 
under circumstances which exhibit him at his best. 

In one school of which we know, each room takes its 
turn in furnishing all the literary exercises ; in another, 
one teacher has charge each week, getting her material 
wherever she pleases. Some make this an occasion for 
instruction on matters for which no time is had in the 
regular work of the school, while others make it simply 


entertaining. In some instances one of the teachers occu- 


‘| pies the time with descriptions of travel, reading, or per- 


sonal experiences ; others use illustrations, stereopticon 
views of history, literature, art, ete. As a general thing, 
in these exercises there is no costuming, no approach to 
theatrical methods, and very little time is taken for prep- 


aration. 





OnE cannot learn of the many advantages tendered 
the school children of this age without experiencing in 
some degree a desire to go back and begin life over again. 
If these scholars are to prosper in proportion to their op- 
portunities, wonderful results may be expected. The 
school authorities at New Bedford, Mass., are not be- 
hind their contemporaries in the adaptation of modern 
methods, as is very satisfactorily evinced by the manner 
in which they instruct their high school pupils in the all- 
important subject of Civies. 

Recently, under the superintendence of their principal, 
Mr. Ray Greene Huling, the members of the graduating 
class paid a visit to Boston, with the purpose of taking an 
object lesson in political science. They first visited the 
Senate and House of Representatives, where they wit- 
nessed a legislative body at work ; then they paid a visit 
to the Governor, who gave them a very cordial recep- 
tion. 
one of the best hotels in the city, by Senator Milliken. 


In the evening they were entertained at dinner, at 


After spending a day of unusual pleasure and profit to 
themselves, they journeyed homeward in a special car pro- 
vided for the occasion. 

The many object lessons learned that day will surely 
be very tenaciously held in mind in consequence of their 
unusually pleasant associations. More can be accomplished 
in one day under such favorable circumstances than might 
otherwise be possible in several weeks. 

If all the senators and school authorities in the country 
would exhibit such large-heartedness as was manifested 
on this oceasion, our legislative halls would perhaps be 
more frequently visited by the embryo citizens of the 


schoolroom. 








THE PRIVILEGE OF 


No teacher can do the best work, in the best spirit, with 


TEACHING. 


the greatest pleasure, who is not grateful for the privilege 
of teaching. Ordinary self-respect should make one wish 
for appropriate remuneration for labor, for the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Since good mental and nerve effort re- 
quire conditions that demand money, the teacher is justi- 
fied in securing a position that has a reasonable finan- 
cial attachment. Afterall this, however, there is no true 
success that does not fruit from a definite and matured 


xppr . With all the 
friction, vexation, and dissatisfaction that come to the 


appreciation of the privilege of teaching. 


teacher, to whom no expression of satisfaction comes, 
there is buoyancy of hope only when the teaching is a 
luxury, because of the satisfaction in seeing a mind unfold, 
habits of thought formed, character established. A 
“born teacher” has this distinguishing characteristic, as 
does a professionally trained teacher who enters into the 
spirit of her alma mater. The fact is, the teacher enjoys 
many parental privileges. While not having the child as 
many years as the parent, she has more definite disciplin- 
ary opportunities while the child is with her, and what 
she lacks of privilege with a few she gains with the 
many. Could the intellectual and moral advantages in 





enter the normal schools 


character-forming be assorted and massed against the 


name of parent, pastor, editor, and teacher, we are confi- 
dent the teacher would find more resulting from her efforts, 


as a rule, than any other citizen. This is the privilege of 


teaching, and in appreciating it is the greatest satisfaction 


ITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


and success. or 


AMERICAN INST 


Final arrangements for the July (6 8) meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction at Burlington are made, 
all we have said of the wisdom, devotion, and 





and justify 
industry of Pres. J. Milton Hall and his advisers. The 
meeting begins Tuesday evening and closes Friday even- 
ing. The railroad rates are greatly reduced, and, as a 
rule, include membership in the Association. Ask ticket 
agents, at any prominent station, for “ American Institute 
tickets to Burlington, Vt.” ‘Tickets are good, going, any 
time from July 1 to 7, and returning until Aug. 7. Stop- 
overs are allowed on all tickets. The best hotels charge 
but $2.00 a day, and good board ean be obtained in private 
families for from $1.00 to $1.50 a day. 


GENERAL BUTLER’S ADDRESS TO YOUNG 
LAWYERS. 


The recent address of General Butler before the grad- 
uating class of the Boston University Law School contains 
this remarkable paragraph : 

‘‘ Your relation to your client is that of a director and adviser 
from the legal aspect, and you are bound to do for him just what he 
would do for himself if he had your knowledge and talents. Some 
men say, ‘Oh, you must not defend a guilty man!’ Why not ? 
Wouldn’t he defend himself ? and does not the court always assign 
the criminal the very best legal talent available ? You must defend 
him as zealously and faithfully as youcan. If you know he is guilty 
you can defend him all the better. I care not to defend a man 
whom I know to be innocent. Again, do not try to defend a guilty 
man until you have his full confidence and confession of his crime, 
for you cannot properly defend him until you have gained his con- 


fidence.”’ 
The public dissemination of these sentiments is novel, 


being the first time, so far as we know, that a distin- 
guished legal gentleman has announced this philosophy. 
In requesting Mr. Butler to address the students, the 
authorities had a right to expect a man of forty-seven 
years’ practice to say something of unusual value to the 
youth whom they were to certificate as full-fledged law 
yers, and they must have been decidedly surprised to find 
their school the first to give these sentiments in their en- 
tirety to the world. The General’s philosophy is not 
worthy the man, with his reputation and ability. The 
court will never appoint a lawyer to defend a man who 
confesses his guilt, as Mr. Butler insists upon his doing 
for him. Because another would do the wrong if he did 
not, is as weak as it is vicious in theory and practice. 
What shall be said of the wit or the wisdom of so great a 
man as Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, when he announces 





publicly, “I care not to defend a man whom I know to 
be innocent.” There is no occasion for him to take any 
case that he does not most enjoy, and will he have the 
juries understand that his acceptance of a case is prima 
facie evidence of the guilt of his client? If this is to be 
the teaching of the one “Christian Law Schoul ” of the 
land, then, indeed, must the schoolmaster be abroad with 
a moral philosophy more reliable and effective on char- 


acter. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 


There will be found on the book page of the present 


number a review of a most interesting publication,—the 
first volume of the Memoirs of the Literature College, 
Imperial University of Japan,—which has been sent to 
us by Mr. Watanabe, the president of the university. 

The work which is being done by Japan in educational 
matters is something marvelous, and enough to put many 
Always a gentle and scholarly 
race, with a characteristic literature of their own, that is 
of fascinating interest to readers of other nationalities, 
they have seized upon modern educational ideas and 
adapted them to their own use with an intelligence and 
avidity that makes us wonder. The students who come 
to this country from the Japanese universities excel many 
of our own college-bred youth in thorough scholarship 
and in general culture, while those who pursue special 


other nations to shame. 


studies with us need not so much our teaching as our 
opportunities, 
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among the teaching fraternity of Japan, and we have 
come to have, therefore, a knowledge of their work and 
a warm admiration for its earnest enthusiasm and devo- 
tion. That this enthusiasm, and its resultant labors, are 
appreciated at their true value the volume under consid- 
eration proves. 

The Japanese Government is to be congratulated on 
possessing scholars whose inclination and ability lead 
them to make the researches embodied in this Memoir, 
which will preserve for all subsequent generations those 
data concerning an interesting people which it will soon 
be too late to study, and the scholars are to be felicitated 
upon the appreciation which rewards their labors. We 
could not fail to wish, as we read the volume in question, 
that our own government would encourage a similar study 
of the Indian tongues among us, which are dying out 
even faster than the Aino language and people from 


among the Japanese. 








SEE THE GOOD. 





The teacher, of all people in the world, needs to culti- 
vate the habit of admiration, and repress the habit of 
fault-tinding. 
to test and estimate their conduct, their knowledge, their 
habit of thought and power of expression, and the tend- 


It is his business to watch young people, 


ency is to see defects rather than excellences, and in 
consequence the tendency to look for defects is liable to 
become chronic, while he is the last man in the world who 
can afford it. It is healthy exercise to see the good in 
men and things, and unhealthy to see the bad, and the 
teacher’s nerves, mind, and heart require every healthy 
stimulant, need to shun every unhealthy, depressing influ. 
ence. Children, and with these he has to do, are natu- 
rally buoyant, and admire and respect, love and cling to 
that which is hopeful and cheerful, and their memory of 
the teacher, their influence through the teacher, are largely 
intensified or weakened by the buoyancy or depressing 
tendency of the teacher’s habitual view of them. It is 
useless for us to say that we are so constituted that we 
cannot help seeing the gloomy side of life, for we can 
train ourselves to exercise admiration as well as fault- 
finding, though it must be confessed that the average 
man, as human nature runs, enjoys listening for the dis- 
cords, rather than the harmonies, of life. 
who will read one of the best of books and remember 


ry 
There are men 


nothing in it so vividly as the fact that the proof-reader 
overlooked an inverted s in some unimportant place. 
We remember one of Massachusetts’ “ great ’’ educational 
lights, a man who has gone to his reward, who used to 
inform his audiences at institutes that he never allowed 
himself to hear Boston’s greatest preacher of the time 
because he once heard him preach a sermon on “ God is 
love,” and he gave the wrong sound to the initial letter of 
Italian and it spoiled the entire sermon for him, and he 
would take no more chances of that kind. Poor fellow! 
we always pitied him,—not the preacher, who knew more 
language in a minute than his eritie will learn through all 
eternity. Lyman Abbot has well said in a recent article : 
‘‘ The sure way to make yourself morbid is to fall into the habit 
of seeing faults large and virtues little. To be forever seeing when 
your boy yields to a temptation, and never discovering when he re- 
sists one, is the surest way to promote the faults and discourage the 
virtues. A general who should never issue a bulletin to his army ex- 
cept to announce their defeats, would soon demoralize his troops.”’ 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Granite State has sent into the political, legal, ed- 
ucational, and commercial life of the nation more men 
distinguished for their brainy qualities than any other 
state in the Union, in proportion to her population. This 
is universally conceded,—even Maine, whose loyal sons 
furnish the nerve and sinew of many an enterprising city 
outside the state, not questioning this fact. Itis her glory 
that the “little red schoolhouse on the hill,” the tradi- 
tional academy, and the one stalwart college have inspired, 
developed, intensified the mind of her youth until the 
Wentworths in commercial life, the Philbricks in peda- 
gogy, the John P. Hales in politics, the Websters in law 
and statesmanship, have woven a wreath of honorable 
distinction for the state. 

What is to be New Hampshire’s future ? 
to be toward the rising or the setting sun ? 
content to have the “best part of her brains under 


Is her face 
Ts she to be 


ground’’? The future must answer these questions. 
Prophecy is useless, but a few principles will determine 
what the answer of the future will be. The “little red 
” will hold the future of the state’s distinction 
Whether the academy and col- 


schoolhouse 
within its modest walls. 
lege shall contribute their influence to the brain power of 
the nation will depend upon the material which the hill- 
side schoolhouse sends them. 

The educational aims of America are not what they 
once were. It is no longer the thing to run the district 
school for the benefit of the bright boy, but rather for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, and the teacher of 
to-day must know how to do the most possible for every 
child under twelve years of age. This change in the de- 
mands upon the school rules out the time-honored soph- 
omore teacher who would earn an honest penny, and pays 
a premium upon the young lady trained for this work. 

How are these much-needed and desired teachers to be 
secured for the country school? A day in the New 
Hampshire Normal School, last week, answered the ques- 
tion to our satisfaction. Dr. C. C. Rounds, with the en- 
thusiasm of Dana P. Colburn, the philosophical thought 
of A. Bronson Alcott, and the professional grip of Nich- 
olas Tillinghast, has made a school of much power,—a 
school such as Bridgewater was when struggling to make 
an educational sentiment for Massachusetts. Twenty- 
three young people, mature, wide-awake, and dead-in- 
earnest, graduated after a two years’ professional train- 
ing. How this work has been accomplished under such 
externals is more than we can understand, and yet it is 
what Tillinghast did in the days when Bridgewater sent 
out the Allens, Boyden, Richard Edwards, Seaver, Met- 
calf, Kneeland, Barnes, Hewitt, Wiswall, Hayward, and 
other brained men. If New Hampshire does not give Dr. 
Rounds the financial support his work deserves, it will be 
to its own shame; but he has demonstrated his ability, 
regardless of externals, to send into the school life of the 
state teachers who will do the greatest good to the great- 
est number, by the best modern methods, for those under 
twelve, and at the same time inspire with the keenest in- 
tellectual aspiration the young people from twelve to eigh- 


teen who come under their influence. 





THIS AND THAT. 





— Illinois was admitted into the Union as a state in 1818. 

— Rare manuscripts in the libraries of Paris are to be photo- 
graphed. 

— Samuel Woodworth, author of the ‘Old Oaken Bucket,’’ 
was a journeyman printer. 

— Andrew Jackson, who became President of the United States, 
was the son of a poor Irish emigrant. 

— Shelley’s interest in children was connected with his half-be- 
lief in the Platonic doctrine of preéxistence. 

— Theodore Hook, the novelist, delightful miscellaneous writer, 
and unrivaled wit, was for a long time imprisoned. 

— Beethoven standing deaf in the middle of his orchestra; 
Handel turning his sightless eyes toward the sun ;—it is not easy to 
think upon either without emotion. 

— The first mail between Boston and New York was established 
in 1673, ‘‘ for a more speedy intelligence and dispatch of affairs.’’ 
The letters were to be carried by a messenger, who was directed to 
go and return once a month. 

— Trees have some characteristics in common with people. In 


the spring they begin to leave for the summer, although some will 
be unable to do so because their trunks will be seized for board. — 


Exchange. 

— Matthew Arnold, when asked what he considered the true 
standard of pronunciation, answered, that in his opinion the best 
authority was ‘‘the usage of well-bred women,’’—better than the 
stage or any pronouncing dictionary. 

— One of Rembrandt’s latest etchings is a portrait of himself, 
as he appeared when old, forgotten, and in straitened circum- 
stances. Although he was neglected for a time, his marvelous 
power as a painter and etcher did not suffer his fame to remain 
long in eclipse. 

— Among the “‘ distinguished authors’ autographs 
in New York are three of the love-letters of Keats to Fanny Browne. 
‘‘ Their value is hard to estimate,’’ the catalogue says, ‘‘ for each 
letter is unique in itself, displaying the tender sensibility and pas- 
sionate love of the man and poet without reserve.’’ In the absence 
of any definite data by which to gauge their value, they are priced 
at $75, $125, and $150 respectively. 


ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


There is a man in our town, and he is wondrous wise, 

Whene’er he writes to the printer-man he dotteth all his i's ; 

And when he’s dotted all of them, with great sang froid and ease, 
He punctuates each paragraph and crosses all bis t’s. 

Upon one side alone he writes, and never rolls his leaves ; 

And from the man of ink a smile and mark “‘ insert ’’ receives. 
And when a question he doth ask (taught wisely he has been), 

He doth the goodly two-cent stamp, for postage back, put in. 


”? now on sale 





-~FExchange, 


FRIVOLITIES. 





BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS. 





ENCOURAGEMENT, 
I. 
‘** These verses of mine,’’ he carelessly said, 
** My friends all say delight them ; 
But they little know 
Who enjoy them so, 
They little know how it tires my head, 
Or how hard it is to write them.’’ 


II. 
‘** T know.’’ said his sympathetic friend, 
** And I wonder that you should heed them. 
T appreciate 
Your wretched Fate, 
For I’ve scanned the proof of all you’ve penned, 
And it pains me just to read them.”’ 


Statistics show that married men live longer than bachelors; but 
what bachelors say statistics don’t show is that married men have a 
better time. 

Considering the amount of condensed wisdom that is going to be 
let loose on the world by graduation-essay writers during the next 
three weeks, it is remarkable how little wiser the world will be 
next November. 

She has been sold over 300,000 times in America this last year; 
and yet there have been more than 300,000 marriages. 

The Emperor of Russia plays the cornet. Can this be the real 
secret of Nihilistic activity ? 

Some men seem to think that a church is good for nothing but to 
be married in. 

Some things a woman doesn’t know, of course, but one of them 
isn’t what she thinks of some other woman. 

** When a national bank bill is destroyed the bank receives the 
benefit,—not the National Government.’’ That settles it. We 
use no more ten-dollar bills for lamplighters in mistaken out- 
bursts of patriotism. 


** Where shall we find true greatness ?’’ an essayist anxiously 
inquires. Wearen’t exactly certain about the matter, but we rather 
think that Hannah Battersby can still be seen, at some of the mu- 
seums, for the small sum of ten cen's. 

** Yes, children,”’ said Mr. DeBaggs, addressing a Chicago Sun- 
day school, ‘‘ Yes, children, wrong-doing is always punished, either 
in this world or in the next. Retribution may be long in coming, 
but it is sure to come at last. You, yourselves, when you grow older 
in years and experience, will learn how true the lines of Shakes- 
peare are: 


, 


‘*The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they get there just the same.”’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 





— Miss Kate Sanborn, well known to our readers through her 
bright and sensible contributions, is a niece of Daniel Webster. 

—Mr. J. T. Reese, of Cambridge City, Ind., will spend the 
summer studying music in Boston. Mr. Reese has been superin- 
tendent of music in his city for five years. 

— Mr. Jonas G. Clark’s gift of a second million dollars to 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., is said to make it the largest 
charitable gift ever made by a New England man. 

— The return of Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel has given new 
interest to German songs, for their recitals are devoted to this class 
of music. 

— Miss E. A. Kimball issues an attractive prospectus of a Home 
and Day School for Girls, at Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball has 
the taste, talent, and experience to qualify her for the best of man- 
agement in her home life and school work. 

— Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has done much for 
lovers of art in Boston and vicinity in placing on exhibition at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Munkaesy’s celebrated painting, ‘‘ Christ before 
Pilate.’ It will probably remain on exhibition here for a month 
or two. 

— Miss Eleanor H. Farmer, who for the past two years has been 
a teacher of art at Fort Wayne, Ind., where she has had one hun- 
dred teachers and four thousand pupils under her instruction, is now 
visiting in Boston. Miss Farmer will sail for Europe on the 22d 
of this month. 

— Mrs. Livermore has delivered more than eight hundred tem- 
perance addresses; nearly a hundred of these in Boston. For 





many years she has lectured five nights a week for five months 
in the year; she travels yearly twenty-five thousand miles, besides 
working late into the night to maintain her immense corre- 
spondence. 

— Mr. William T. Walters, of Baltimore, who owns one of the 
finest collections of paintings in the world, has had a passion for 
art from his boyhood. It is said that the first five dollars he ever 
spent was for a picture, and all his life he has been increasing his 
possessions, putting aside & part of his income each year for art 
purchases. 

— Dr. J. H. Vincent, chancellor of the Chautauqua University, 
telegraphs from London that he has secured the services of Prof. 
Henry Drummond as a lecturer this season at the Chautauqua 
and Framingham Assemblies. Professor Drummond, though com- 
paratively a young man, is well known in literature, but chiefly as 
the author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, which has had 
an almost unprecedented circulation in England and America. Pro- 
fessor Drummond is an admired lecturer on science to cultivated 
audiences, an earnest helper and a most successful leader in the 
instruction of workingmen. The dates of Professor Drummond’s 


lectures will be duly announced, 





— Allow me to express my appreciation of the JOURNAL, It 
helps us every way,—by practical suggestions ; by giving us the best 
thought on live subjects; and by its encouraging, bright view of the 





public schools. —Supt. STEPHEN W. Stookey, Manchester, Ia, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
lesignation of Looks, as Ato, Svo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
iwfion of 8 > we sh ui. therefore. hereafte r, give the measures of books 
a inches, the number first given being the le ngth. | 


AINO STUDIES. 
One of the most interesting books of the season is a large and 
handsomely printed volame of the Memoirs of the Literature Col- 
ege, Imperial University of Japan, which has been sent us by Mr. 


H. Watanabe, the president of the University. This volume con- 


tains a paper on ‘‘ The Language, Mythology, and Geographical 
Nomenclature of Japan, Viewed in the Light of Aino Studies,’’ by 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, professor of Japanese and Philology in 
the University; and ‘‘ An Aino Grammar,”’ by John Batchelor, of 
the Church Missionary Society. 

The first of these papers is a very able monograph upon a very 
interesting topic, for little is really known about these semi-barba- 
rous, hairy Ainos of Northern Japan, though there is no lack of 
books on the subject. ‘‘ Dr. Scheube has weighed and measured 
them. The Chevalier Heinrich von Liebold has beautifally por- 
trayed their utensils. Miss Bird has deseribed their customs in her 
picturesque style. Before the time of these foreign travelers, men 
like Mogami, Momiza, and Matsuura had recorded in print their 
experiences of travel in every accessible portion of the island. 
Other Japanese had described Aino manners, Aino superstitions 
and traditions. At least one Catholic missionary had penetrated 
into Yazo as early as the year 1617. Indeed, the Jesuit Father 
Froes had indicated, if not clearly asserted, the existence of the 
Ainos in a work published A. D. 1574. The catalogue of Japanese 
and European books on the subject, appended to the present Mem- 
oir, includes several hundreds of titles; and there doubtless still 
remain many others to be unearthed from the dust of old-fashioned 
libraries.’’ The object of the present writer is, by comparing the 
language and mythology of the Ainos with that of the Japanese, 
to ascertain what sort of relationship, if any, exists between the 
two races, and to shed light on the obscure problem of the nature 
of the population of the Japanese Archipelago during late historic 
times; thus making a beginning to that series of linguistic com- 
parisons which is the surest key for the unlocking of the mysteries 
of racial affinity and race migrations in this portion of Asia. 

Taking all the known facts into consideration, Professor Cham- 
berlain inclines to accept the assertion that the Aino is to be re- 
garded asa language altogether isolated at the present day. In 
the mythology traditions and fairy tales of the two nations, that of 
the Japanese are usually pure myths, of which the heroes are men 
or gods, the counterparts of men; while those of the Ainos gener- 
ally point some moral or account for some natural fact, and the 
personages are mostly birds and beasts. Thus even less relation 
seems to exist between the mythology of the two nations than be- 
tween their language. 

The section of the monograph devoted to a study of the place- 
names as they now exist in Japan, with a view to discovering possi- 
ble traces of the Ainos, is as interesting as a fairy tale. The work 
is peculiarly difficult, owing to arbitrary changes, and the corrup- 
tions incident to a Japanese pronunciation and a Chinese writing of 
the Aino names; but tie conclusion seems irresistible that the 
‘*hairy Ainos’’ onee occupied the whole of the Japanese Archi- 
pelago, and were driven slowly to the north by their conquerors. 

The ** Grammar of the Aino Language,’’ which is also printed 
in this Memoir, is the first satisfactory work of the kind which has 
been completed, and is pronounced by students of Japanese and 
Aino to be very correct; and is a book which, for many years to 
come, must continue to be the textbook for those Aino studies which 
it is the desire of the Imperial University to foster. When Mr. 


Batchelor shall have con#pleted the dictionary, which is promised | 


for next year, the student will find good tools at hand. 


Tur Sever-Reveratrion or Gop. By Samuel Harris, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons; ISS7. Price, 
$35.50, 

This is a new statement of the evidence of Christian theism in the 
light of our present advancement in philosophy and physical science, 
Such a re-statement is rendered necessary on account of the con- 
stantly changing phase of human thought, and the enlarged and ex- 
panding scope of human intelligence. While truth is ever the 
same, men’s comprehension of truth and of its connections and 
relations is ever putting questions in new lights, and opening new 
possibilities of illustration. 

In the first part of the work Dr. Harris treats of the origin of 
the knowledge of God. This he holds to originate, like all other 
knowledge, in experience, and the objects of this experience can 
exist only because God has first made a revelation of Himself in 
them. He shows men’s capacity to receive God’s revelation, and to 
know Him through it, as implied in the reality of human kuowl- 
edge and the true conception of man’s powers of knowing. It is 


miraculous in the redemptive action; and the unity and continuity 


of God’s revelation of himself culminating in Christ. 

The author informs us that the work is the result of many years 
of investigation and discussion in the classroom, and it is vom 
see the near pressure of various and adverse opinions upon : 1e 
guiding mind of the master. That the author is a master in his 
department, no one who reads the book will question. He is a 
clear, candid, and vigorous thinker, who handles every subject with 
a comprehensive grasp. ; ; 

This discussion will be interesting and valuable in various de- 
grees to various classes of persons. All pupils of Dr. Harris will 


in placing upon their shelves the matured and permanent record of 
thoughts and themes which were the occupation and inspiration 
of their minds during the delightful days of theological training. 
To pastors and religious teachers the work will prove invaluable as 
a compendium of well-digested and clearly-stated argument upon 
themes which are fundamental to the whole range of subjects em- 
braced in the field of the preacher of revealed truth. To every in- 
telligent layman the statement here made will be exceedingly help- 
ful, as placing in a clear light the various phases of religious 
thought as evolved in Christian experience and affected by scien- 
tifie studies and by philosophical discussion. Many a man whose 
broader thinking has raised questions not naturally suggested to 
ordinary minds, and who has turned unsatisfied from the usual 
methods of presenting the theistic argument, will here find his 
difficulties anticipated and his problems solved in a higher atmos- 
phere of fearless and comprehensive discussion. : 

There is an exhaustiveness of treatment in each of the various 
branches of the subject which may seem to some excessive and 
wearisome, but there will doubtless be found other some who will 
be glad and grateful that the author has left no stone unturned to 
meet every objection and solve every problem which may lie in the 
way of the sincere seeker after truth. 





Writers. Volume I. By Henry Morley, 
LL.D. London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne: Cassell & 
Co. Cloth, gilt top: 734x544 ; 366 pp., uncut. Price, $1.50. 
Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D., of the University College, London, 

has laid out for himself a tremendous task in his proposed series of 


ENGLISH 


plished more, probably, than any other one person has ever done, 
and at greater odds. 


Ture Srory or Ancient Eaypr. The Story of the 
Nations Series. By Prof. George Rawlinson, M. A., with the 
collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M. A. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sous. Cloth; 8x5}g; 405 pp. Price, 
$1.50. : 

vie admirable series of books has been so excellent, in general 
that it is almost recommendation enough to state 


in particular, 
and in partic The present num 


that a certain volume belongs in this famous set. 


find peculiar satisfaction in the reminiscences of the classroom, and ‘ber is a particularly good illustration of the merits of the whole ; 


for if any subject could tempt a scholar toa display of erudition, 
it would be the story of Egypt. Yet here we find a vivid pict- 
of the physical characteristics of the country, its people and 
their religion, their myths and legendary heroes, down to the first 
living, breathing, acting, ** flesh-and-blood personage of history ; 
the explanation of their hieroglyphic writing, and description of 
their monuments,—the pyramids, statues, and buildings; and a 
rapid, concise sketch of their subsequent history through the rise 
of Thebes, the rule of the Shepherd Kings, their expulsion, the 
reign of Thotmes and other great warrior kings, to the decline of 
Egypt and the Persian conquest. All this is told so plainly, avd 
withal so attractively, that it is pleasant as well as instructive read- 
The volume is fully and handsomely illustrated. 


ure 


ing for all. 





ApsTRACT OF THE ELements oF Unirep States His- 
By H. C. Symonds, West Point. As used by the pupils 

of Vireun School, Sing Sing, N. Y. Cloth, 111 pages, 644 x 434. 

For sale by the Baker & Taylor Co., New York. Price, 60 ets. 

In something over a hundred little tables, printed in large type 
on as many small pages, the author of this admirable abstract has 
given the essential facts and figures of American history from the 
time of Columbus down to the present day. An ideal way to teach 
this history to young people would be to have them learn these out- 
lines while filling in and rounding out the work by supplementary 
reading. The little work is offered as a means of rapid and thor- 
ough review for those who are to be examined by Civil Service 
Commissioners, Academic boards at West Point and Annapolis, ete. ; 
but it is a valuable little book for everybody to have for convenient 


TORY. 





twenty volumes or more on English writers; but it is a task for 
which he has prepared himself by as many years of study and 


the greatest value to the world of students. It was in 1864 that 
the first volume of English Writers appeared, in which was given 
a full account of the writers before Chaucer, with an introductory 
sketch of the four great periods of English literature. This 
volume was subsequently sub-divided, and another half volume 
added three years later, bringing the story down to the invention 
of printing. The design at first had been to describe the course of 
English literature, with sufficient fullness of detail to make its 
meaning clear and of general interest to the ordinary reader. But 
the volumes brought together such a mass of information which 
hitherto had been accessible only to specialists, that the book passed 
at once into the bands of students as a textbook and authority. 
This reaching what the author had not aimed at, in the outset, to- 


special students in England and Germany which brought new facts 


his work, Says the author, in his preface to the present volume : 
‘The book so planned and begun was the fulfillment of a young 
| desire. 
| check, because it was necessary, before attempting a large book 





}upon literature, to give years of maturer life to study both of books | farther use. 


land men,—and books are men, or the best part of them. After | 
waiting and working on through yet another twenty years, the la- 
borer has learnt that he knows less and less. Little is much to! 
|us when young; time passes and proportions change. But, how-| 
jever small the harvest, it must be garnered. Seanty produce of 
the work of a whole life, it may yield grain to some one for a little 
of life's daily bread.”’ 

The plan is enlarged in its recasting, and Prof. Morley proposes 
to tell the long story of a nation’s history ‘‘ throughout the se-! 
quence of its thought,’’ and to include in it some accounts as well 
of all the offshoots of the English race. These volumes, twenty 
or more, will appear at half-yearly intervals, and will be grouped 
in sections so as to form distinet histories of various literary periods, 
though the whole will be continuous and a unit. Each volume, 
however, is to be separately indexed and title-paged, for the benefit 
of readers who may wish only one or more portions of the whole 
story. 

In this first volume he surveys the field under the title of the 








thought, and the result cannot fail to be an honor to him and of | 


to light, induced Professor Morley to change materially the plan of |is the result. 


But even that desire had for a long time been held in| 


reference. In fact, its small, compact size acts like a whet to one’s 
| appetite on matters historical, and one feels an immediate desire to 
pursue a course of reading ot that history of our own country of 
| which the most of us know so little. It takes positive genius to 
write a small book or a short article, and the author of this abstract 
| has certainly shown bimself very clever by the skill and discrimina- 
tion which he shows in choosing essentials and resolutely omitting 
the non-essentials of his subject. 

By Edson S. Bastin, A.M., 
Cloth; 914x6; 


ELEMENTS OF Borany. 
F.R.M.S. Chicago: G. P. Engelhard & Co. 
282 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Professor Bastin, after years of experience in teaching botany, 
materia medica, and microscopy in the Chicago College of Phar- 
macy, has discovered that there is a need of a textbook that shall 


gether with the work of the Early English Text Society and many | oceupy a medium position between the school books and the more 


exhaustive and technical work of specialists. The present volume 
It includes chapters on organography, on vegetable 
histology, on physiology, and on taxonomy. The common names 
of plants are used throughout whenever possible, and familiar 
plants are taken to illustrate the various structures. The necessary 
descriptive terms are explained, and there is a full glossary for 
Appended to the chapters on histology are descrip- 
tions of the microscope and its adjuncts, the micro-reagents, and 
staining and mounting fluids. The work is fully illustrated with 
admirable drawings made by theauthor. The suggestions for prac- 
tical work, which follow each chapter, are features of the book of 
which the practical and enthusiastic botanist will speak with warm 
praise, as they tend to encourage in students the truly scientific 
habits of observation and investigation. 





EpIsopEs IN A Lire OF ADVENTURE, OR Moss FROM A 
ROLLING STONE. By Laurence Oliphant. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Cloth, 343 pages, 746 x 514. 

The author states that he was a very young stone when he began 
rolling,—a mere pebble, in fact,—and his readers will surely agree 
that he has rolled to some purpose. His other books of travel are 
well known, especially /aifa, or life in modern Palestine. In the 
present volume we have nearly a score of chapters of varying length, 
each dealing with some adventure of the writer. The first describes 


‘* Four Periods of English Literature,’ bringing his story down to|the overland route to the East forty-six years ago, and an ascent of 
ithe close of the last century. The seven remaining chapters of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, while other topics considered are revolu- 
the volume give an account of the forming of the English people, | tionary episodes in Italy in ’48, and an adventure in Greece; Pol- 
the old literature of the Gael, the old literature of the Cymry, the | itics and Indian Affairs in Canada; Crimean and Circassian Expe- 


old literature of the Teutons, a description of the Scandinavian | 
genius as disclosed in the Eddas and other myths, and an account | 
of Beowulf and the fight at Finnoburg. 
Students will find in these pages “the scanty produce of the} 
work of a whole life,’’ as Professor Morley so modestly calls his 
labor, but what they would name rather the rich fruit of earnest, 
|patient effort. Always untiring in his search for facts, with the 
one desire of a true student to know the trath and the whole truth 
always uppermost, with wide and catholic views and sympathies, 








not, therefore, a special faith-faculty, but a proper and natural ex-| Professor Morley seems to combine in himself many of the i 


ercise of all men’s perception and rational faculties. His chapter 
on the 
in the Knowledge of God’? is a grand and symmetrical exhibition 
of this entire argument. 

From this he proceeds in Part Il. to a consideration of the sub- 
ject of the absolute being in its definition and in its relations to 
theism and to non-theistic theories. Part IIL. considers ‘‘ God Re- 
vealed in the Universe as Personal Spirit. Through the Constitution 
and Course of Nature and the Constitution and History of Man.” 
Under this head he adopts three lines of evidence. First, that 
revelation of God which appears in the causal energy acting in the 
universe, which he denominates the ‘‘ cosmological argument.’ 
This he regards not as the whole evidence as to what the absolute 
being is, but only a single step in attaining the knowledge of it. 
He then proceeds, secondly, to an examination of the constitution 
and course of nature for the evidence of God revealed as personal 
spirit. ‘This line of evidence he divides into five heads: 1. Na- 
ture is symbolic; it expresses thought. 2. Nature is orderly, or 
uniform and continuous under law. 3. Nature is progressive to- 
ward the realization of ideals. 4. Nature is telic, being subordi- 
nate to the spiritual or personal system, and subservient to its ends. 
5. Nature is in harmony and unity with the spiritual system under 
the trae law of continuity. His third line of evidence presents 
God revealed as personal spirit in the constitution and history of 
man, This discussion occupies one hundred pages, and is very ex- 
haustive and thorough in treatment. : 

In Part LV. he presents ‘‘God Revealed in Christ as the Re- 
deemer of Men from Sin.’’ Without attempting to discuss the 
“evidences of Christianity ’’ in its broader sense, the author here 
treats of that which is distinctive and essential in the revelation of 
God in Christ; the essential character and the possibility of the 


‘Synthesis of the Experimental, Historical, and Rational | fore him. 


ties necessary to an ideal performance of the duty he has set. be- 
“No laborer plans in his afternoon for a long day’s| 
work before nightfall,’’ says the writer in his preface, but he may | 
be sure that it will be the most sincere and not wholly selfish wish 
of his readers that he may finish all the work he wishes to do, and 
extend the series to a double score of brave volumes. 





Boston : Roberts 
Cloth, 354 pages, 7x5. 


|Mrs. Stppons. By Nina A. Kennard. 
Brothers. ‘* Famous Women Series.’’ 
Price, $1.00. 
_A fitting addition to this so well and so favorably known series 
jis the life of the wonderful actress, Sarah Siddons, by Mrs. Nina 
Kennard. ‘To most of the present generation the great woman is 
| only a name, though she lived until 1831; but the present volume 
| with its vivid account of her life, its struggles, triumphs, and closing } 
years, will give to such a picture that is most life-like. A partic- | 
ularly pleasant feature of the book is the way in which the author! 
quotes so copiously from Mrs. Siddons’ correspondence. These ex- | 
tracts from letters written to friends, and with no thought of their 
ever Appearing in print, give the most spontaneous expressions of | 
feeling on the part of the writer, as well as her own account of 
many events of her life. They furnish, therefore, better data upon 
which to base an opinion of her real personality and character than | 
anything else could possibly give. ‘The volume is interesting from 
, beginning to end, and one rises from its perusal with the warmest ! 
admiration for Sarah Siddons because of her great genius, her real 
goodness, and her true womanliness, shown in the relations of 
daughter, wife, and mother. Modern actresses,—amateur or pro 
fessional, —with avowed intentions of * elevating the stage,”’ should 
study this noble woman’s example, for in this direction she accom- 





riences ; an Episode with Garibaldi; Cracow daring the Polish In- 
surrection in 1863; Twenty-four Hours in Volhynia, ete. These 
indicate a wide range of experiences, and of them Mr. Oliphant 
writes most entertainingly. The whole volume is very readable, but 
one of the most interesting chapters is that describing a visit to 
Moldavian convents. 


Ginn & Co. will publish during the summer a thor- 
oughly revised edition of Sievers’ Grammar of Old-English, trans- 
lated and edited by Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., of the University of 
California. This new edition embodies the latest conclusions of 
the best authorities, and brings the whole subject really up to date. 


MEssks. J. B. Lippincott Company have arranged to 
publish the Report of the Commission appointed by the University of 
I ennsylvania to Investigate Modern Spiritualism, in Accordance with 
the Request of the late Henry Seybert.”” 

The same firm announce Bellona’s Husband, a new novel by 
Hudor Genone, author of ‘ Inquirendo Island.” 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Life of George Washington (Vol. I.): db ; 
price for set of four volumes, $3 00. New Vir. Joan Boavdens 
ene to the Moon; by Lucian; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell! 

When I Was a Boy i ; ‘ ; 
nae D. Lothrop & Co. Cntea; by Yao Fhe Seok eeeney meee. 

School Songs, Primary, No. I. ; ; 
ee: 5 Pub. Co. nt Oe. gst hed 1 aemme 

Story of Mount Holyoke Seminary; by }¥ 
Stowe; price, $2.25. Published by the Rng one egpel 


Tick nameless Nobleman ; by Jane G. Austin; price, 50cents. Boston: 
Phil- 


One of the Duanes; by Ali c ; : e 
ataienie: J.B. Lippinestt Co. King Hamilton; price, 25 cents. 
nish idioms; collected by Sarah Cary and Federico Mora: $2.00. 

in t ae Reader; by Stickney; price, do conts.—-The Art aad. 
Exe ~ 4! by William G. Hale; price, 36 cents.——Wentworth & Hills 

“History of Engle thmetic; price, 55 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Story of Engl: eginners ; ; 4. ’ 
$1.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. by Arabella B. Buckley; price 


Daniele Cortis ; by Fogazzaro: é ; 
price, 30 cents, Boston: enry Holt & Gee sy ah ional 
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AMONG THE REPORTS. 





Charles H. Morss, Superintendent, Portsmouth, N. H., presents 
his first annual report. He has a way of saying what he wishes in 
a direct, emphatic manner. We give a few selections from this : 


‘*One of the most important lessons a child can learn is prompt 
and willing obedience to law and authority. Many parents fail to 
appreciate the value of such lessons in the home training, and it 
very naturally results that it proves a difficult lesson for their chil- 
dren to learn at school. Teachers must be punctual for the sake of 
example, and parents should strive to make their children under- 
stand the need of punctuality in all that they do. With adequate 
provision for ventilation, 250 cubic feet of air space to each pupil 
should be the minimum allowance, but if the arrangements for 
ventilation are very poor, from 750 to 1,000 feet are necessary. 
Each child vitiates from eight to ten cubic feet of air a minute; 
h the ity for frequent changes before the air becomes ab- 
solutely poisonous. ”’ 


Then follows a valuable table, showing the amount of air per 
pupil in each building in the city : 

“* Health is the first thing we should consider in the schoolroom, 
but too frequently it is the last.’’ 

To insure attention to the condition of the atmosphere of the 
rooms, reports are sent to the superintendent from each room each 
week. On these temperature cards the teacher records the time of 
her arrival, both morning and afternoon, the temperature at those 
times, and also the temperature at intervals of an hour each during 
the day. 

** The day of the idea that any one can teach, especially a pri- 
mary school, has gone by. Every day the importance of training 
the teacher before she is allowed to take independent charge of a 
school is more fully recognized. Spencer says: ‘ For shoe-making 
or house-building, for the management of a ship or a locomotive 
engine, a long apprenticeship is needed. Is it, then, that the un- 
folding of a human being, in body and mind, is so comparatively 
simple a process that any one may superintend and regulate it with 
no preparation whatever ?’ One of the important lessons a pupil 
should learn at school is the proper use of books,—what to read 
and how to read it; and as each one cannot expect to have a library 
of his own, of any considerable size, it falls to the lot of the schools 
to teach the use of the public library.”’ 


GANNETT INSTITUTE. 








The graduating exercises of the Gannett Institute took place in 
the Channing School Hall, at 69 Chester Square, Boston, Wednes- 
day, June 8, at 10.30 a.m. The hall was crowded with the ¢/ite 
of the city, friends of this-eld and popular school. The program 
consisted of five numbers, four of which were musical and of a high 
order of excellence. The great feature of the exercises was the 
original and unique Composite Composition, ‘‘ The Times,’’ by the 
five young ladies of the graduating class. The great social prob- 
lems of the day were presented, from all points of view, with ad- 
mirable completeness, and rendered with excellent elocutionary 


effect. 

The principal, Rev. Geo. Gannett, gave an outline of the course 
of study pursued in this school, showing it to be thorough, compre- 
hensive, and practical. He also presented the diplomas to the 
graduates, with remarks replete with wise counsel and common 


sense. 

Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Boston, who has given an extended course 
of lectures to the school during the past year, made the closing ad- 
dress. He spoke eloquently of the history of educational forces in 
this country, and said that the purest of human life is found at the 
springs among young children, Young ladies are near the foun- 
tains of purity and truth. The human side of a noble manhood 
and womanhood should be presented in addressing a school of this 
character. For twenty-eight years he had been a teacher in insti- 
tutions of young ladies, and this work had been a means of sancti- 
fication to him, and had enabled him to do better work in his field 
of duty. The boarding school, where the sympathetic and wise 
teacher is brought into closer contact with the individuality of the 
pupil than is possible in the public high school or in the large acad- 
emy, is to be the school of the future. The colleges of to-day are in 
a transition state, and are trying to do the work of a life-time in four 
years. Even Harvard College is making the “‘ fitting schools’’ do 
the important work, and is fast becoming, by its ‘‘ Elective 
Courses,’’ an institution of specialists. The same was true of most 
of the American colleges. Not all young ladies should go to col- 
lege. Such schools as the Gannett Institute were among the great 
agencies in fitting for the work of life. He counseled the grad- 
uates to go into the world of work, to avoid the “‘ tragedy ”’ that is 
found in the lower strata of life, and the ‘‘ comedy ”’ or “‘ farce ”’ 
found too often in the realms of the aristocracy of blood or wealth. 
Between the extremes of society is the field of greatest usefulness. 
Remember the poor and humble, as did the Great Teacher,—‘* It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ He closed the exercises 
with a benediction. 

The annual reception took place in the evening, and was largely 
attended by the friends of this popular school. 








JUNE. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





She hath looked in the Sun’s, her Prince's eyes, 

With a glance ’twixt passion and shy surprise, 

Like hers who was wakened through smiles and tears 
From the spell-bound sleep of a hundred years. 


She has wakened, too, with a soul astir 

For the radiant lover Fate sends to her ; 

And the earth is set to a bridal tune 

When the Sun-god marries his sweetheart, June! 
—Through the Year with the Poets. 








— The teacher increases his influence, and consequently his use- 
fulness, in wort as he makes himself conversant with general 
knowledge. This is mach neglected. The teacher, by the fatigue 


of his employment, and the circumstances of his life, is strongly 
tempted to content himself with what he already knows, or at least 
to confine himself to the study of those branches which he is called 


ppon to teach,— Western School Journal, 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





New York.—The twenty-fifth Convocation of the University of 
the State of New York will be held in the Senate Chamber of the 
Capitol at Albany, during Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of July. The Convocation will be 
opeced at 10.30a.m., on Tuesday. The other morning sessions will 
begin at 9.30, the afternoon sessions at 3.30, and the evening ses- 
sions at 5.00. A meeting of the ‘‘ Associated Academic Principals 
of the State of New York” will be held on Tuesday, July 5, at 
5.00 o’clock p. m. ; 

The membership of the Convocation comprises the regents of the 
university, the faculties and trustees of the several colleges, nor- 
mal schools, academies, and academical departments of union 
schools of the state. ‘The faculties of colleges in other states are 
also recognized as corresponding members of the Convovation. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested in education to be 
present on this occasion, and it is earnestly requested that arrange- 
ments may be made by each of the institutions of learning of the 
state to be represented by members of its faculty and board 
of trustees. 

The Executive Committee has arranged a program comprising 
topics that pertain to the immediate interests of higher and second- 
ary education in the state, and that promise to farnish exercises 
which in interest and profit will not fall below those of any pre- 
ceding Convocation. 

The price for board at the hotels will be from $1.50 to 
$4 00 a day, and at boarding-houses from $1.00 to $1.50 a day. 
Information will be given by the committee at the regents’ office. 
Preliminary Program.—1. The limit of time for any paper is 
thirty minutes, unless extended by the Executive Committee, or 
the Convocation, on special previous application for some further 
time specified, to be announced before the paper is read. 2. In 
discussions, those who open the discussion will be allowed ten min- 
utes; for others five minutes will be the limit. 3. Those wishing 
to take part in the discussion of any paper may notify the presid- 
ing officer by card and will be called in the order in which the 
cards are received. This rule is not intended to preclude any one 
from speaking without such notification. 


TUESDAY—Morning Session. 
Address of Welcome by the Hon. H. R. Pierson, Chancellor. Report 
of the Executive Committee by Prof. Oren Root, chairman. Paper, 
“The Education of the Working Classes,” by Rev. Luke Grace, Niag- 
ara University; Discussion opened by Rev. Father Conway, Canisius 
College. 
F . Afternoon Session. 
: “The Teaching of Mental Science in Schools,” by Prin. Samuel 
Thurber, Milton, Mass. ; Discussion opened by Pres. Truman J. Backus, 
Brooklyn. ‘The Study of Law as a Part of General Education,” by 
Prof. F. M. Burdick, Hamilton College; Discussion opened by Prof. 
Horace E. Smith, Albany Law School. 
Evening Session.—Address by Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, Albany. 
_  WEDNESDAY—Morning Session. . 
“Moral Training in Schools,” by Prin. Eugene Bouton, New Paltz 
State Normal School ; Discussion opened by Prin. John G. Wight, 
Cooperstown. “The Newspaper as an Educator,” by Regent W. A. 
Cobb, Lockport. Report of the Committee on Necrology, by Assist. 
Sec. Albert B. Watkins. Memorial Notices as follows: Pres. James 
Forsyth, Prof. H. H. Straight, Rev. Dr. Nicholas W. Goertner, Trustee 
William Gurley, Prin. P. Miller, and others. 
Afternoon Session.—** Private Reading,” by Rev. Ezekiel W. Mundy, 
Librarian City Library, Syracuse ; Discussion opened by Prin. H. P 
Emerson, Buffalo High School. “ Overerowding of School Courses,” 
by Prin. Geo. A. Bacon, Syracuse High School, read by Prof. Geo. bP. 
Bristol, Hamilton College ; Discussion opened by Prin. E. H. Cook, 
Potsdam State Normal School. 

Evening Session.—Address by Hon. Andrew D. White, Ithaca, ex- 
President of Cornell University: ‘‘ The Next Step in American Uni- 
versity Development.”’ 

THURSDAY. 

Conference on the requirements for admission to college between 
representatives of the college faculties and a committee from the As- 
sociated High School Principals of the state of New York. The college 
representatives appointed to date are as follows: Union College, Prof. 
C. C. Brown; Hamilton College, Prof. Geo. P. Bristol; Hobart College, 
Prof. J. H. MeDaniels; Madison University, Prof. N. L. Andrews; 
Rochester University, Prof. Geo. D. Olds; St. Lawrence University, 
Pres. A. Y. Gaines; St. Stephen’s College, Rev. Prof. G. B. Hopson; 
Vassar College, Pres. James M. Taylor; Manhattan College, Rev. 
Brother Thomas; Syracuse University, Prof. J. R. French; Niagara 
University, Rev. Edward Antill. The committee appointed to repre- 
sent the Associated Principals is as follows: Prin. O. D. Robinson, 
Albany High School; Prin. D. O. Barto, Ithaca High School; Prin. C. 
T. R. Smith, Lansingburgh Academy; Prin. Arthur M. Wright, Water- 
ville Union School; Prin. Henry W. Callahan, Pen Yan Academy; 
Prin. D. C. Farr, Glens Falls Academy; Prin. C. H. Verrill, Delaware 
Literary Institute; ex-Prin. Noah T. Clark, Canandaigua; Prin. Henry 
P. Emerson, Buffalo High School. Other institutions are invited to be 
represented and share in the conference. Conferring degrees. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—The new chapel of the West Chester Nor- 
mal School has fixed seats for 1,000 persons, besides surplus stand- 
ing room. 

67,073 students have been enrolled in the normal schools of the 
state since their establishment in 1850; 3,899 have graduated, and 
39 per cent. of the latter are now teaching in the state. 

Judge Wm. S. Everett, of Chicago, of Lafayette College, class 
of ’57, delivers the annual oration before the Washington Literary 
Society, in his alma mater, June 28. 

The Philadelphia High School Committee have appointed Wm. 
A. Mason professor of drawing. 

Miss Sarah A. Stewart, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed, 
at a salary of $1,500, to superintend the newly established kinder- 
garten department of the Girls’ Normal School of Philadelphia. 
The first of September will see her in her new position. 

The old Hahneman College building, Philadelphia, has been sold, 
and the buyer will tear it down and build a large hotel on the site. 
The price paid was $35,000. 

George Junkin, D.D., LL.D., the founder of Lafayette College, 
was a veteran educator and a skilled theological debater in the old- 
time polemic days. He afterward became president of Miami 
University, and of Washington College, Virginia. On the 20th 
anniversary of his death, May 24, a beautiful bronze wall tablet, 
erected to his memory, was unveiled by his oldest son in the 
chapel of Lafayette College, with addresses by the donor, Prof. 
Charles Elliott, D.D., and also Rev. T. C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., 
members of the class of ’40. One of Dr. Junkin’s daughters be- 
came the wife of Gen. T. J. Jackson (‘‘ Stonewall ’’), and another 
is Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, the ‘‘ poetess of the South.’’ 

Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, has received $2,000 for the 
improvement of its campus. President McKnight is very popular. 

Vashington and Jefferson College has issued a biographical tri- 
ennia! catalogue. 

Rev. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer has declined a call to the presidency of 
the new college at Wichita, Kan., and will remain at the head of 
the Normal School, at Kutztown. His salary is increased to $1,500 
and a home. 

Miss Sadie McClelland has opened a kindergarten at Oil City. 

A workshop is a recent addition to the Boys’ High School 
building at Reading. Students in the mechanical arts are permitted 
to visit industrial establishments, measure pieces of machinery, take 
rough sketches, and upon returning to the school make drawings 
thereof. Inthe physical department the pupils manufacture the 
instruments required in their studies. 

Pittsburg.—At a meeting of the Central Board of Education, on 





Tnesday, the 17th inst,, after considerable discussion, Payson,’ an- 


ton, & Scribner's Copy Books were supplanted by those of the 
Spencerian system. The former had been in use here for six years. 
; The Pennsylvania Female College is one of the most flourishing 
institutions of the Gas City. One hundred and thirty-nine students 
are now enrolled Miss Pelletreau, the principal, has established 
the school on a firm and prosperous basis. 





State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga. 

_ TENNESSEE.—It was determined, at a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the State Industrial School, to provide ac- 
commodations for more inmates. It is proposed to erect separate 
buildings for the confinement of children convicted of crime. 

The Monteagle Assembly will begin its session July 6 and close 
Sept. 7. The summer schools will open with the assembly. A large 
number of lecturers have been engaged, among whom are Prof. 
Frank M Smith, State Supt. of Public Instruction; Prof. A. D. 
Wharton, principal of Nashville High School; C. H. Smith (‘* Bill 
Arp ’’), Cartersville, Ga.; and Frank Beard, New York. Mont- 
eagle is over 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and no better 
place can be found for a gathering of this kind. 

Pres. W. T. Russell, of Newman College, has succeeded in se- 
curing an amount nearly sufficient to complete a building for the 
female college at Mossy Creek. This building, when finished, will 
be one of the finest in the state. 

Luther Whiting Mason, at present of Tokio, Japan, the author 
of an extended series of music books, recently spent several days in 
the public schools of Chattanooga. During his stay he took charge 
of various grades, and expounded his methods of presenting the 
principles of vocal music to the schools in general. 

Although it has been definitely settled that students can not be 
excluded from the Chattanooga University on account of color or 
previous condition, it is not probable that there will be any appli- 

cations from this source for some time. 

The figures relating to the number of boys and girls of school age 
in Tennessee present some interesting facts. In one county, 

Weakley, the numbers are the same, and in six counties the girls 

are in excess, while in the remaining ninety-six counties the boys 

outnumber the girls. In the enrollment, however, that of the 

girls is in excess in twelve counties. The length of term, of course, 

is an index of the opportunity afforded to the children of the state 

for their education. The average length of the term throughout 

the state is seventy-eight days. Forty-two counties have less than 

the average number, while sixty have more than the average num- 

ber of days. The salaries are very low, ranging from $22.50 to 

$50.00 per month, the average monthly cost of tuition per pupil 

being seventy-six cents. 

Prof. A. D. Wharton, of the Nashville High School, is interested 

in the erection of a handsome school building on the assembly 

grounds at Monteagle Springs. The plan includes a large lecture 

hall, music room, art room, ete. 

State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 
WIscONSIN.—The attendance upon the schools of La Crosse is 
largely in excess of the seating capacity. 

Twenty years ago, Wisconsin had one normal school, with five 
teachers and a total of 210 pupils. Now there are five schools, 
with sixty-eight teachers and 2,110 pupils, 1,151 of whom are in 


*| the training departments. 


Three students are pursuing Icelandic in Galesville University ; 
they are natives of Norway. 

The high school of Fond du Lac has been placed on the accred- 
ited list for all courses. The graduating class numbers nine. The 
pupils have raised $75 toward providing a piano. The Board of 
Education has given the high school fifty dollars’ worth of addi- 
tional apparatus and twenty-five dollars’ worth of new books. The 
alumni have hung a large and very fine crayon portrait of Prof. C. 
A. Hutchins in the high school chapel, in recognition of the high 
esteem in which he is held. Supt. Mitchell is publishing an ad- 
mirable little Reader for pupils in the second, third, and fourth 
grades; it is designed for language work and supplementary 
reading. 

Prof. T. H. Kirke, of Winona Normal School, Minn., who has 
been selected to fill the position of institute conductor in River Falls 
Normal School, vacated by the election of Prof. J. B. Thayer to 
the state superintendency, is a graduate of the Wisconsin State 
University, class of 82. Before entering the university, Professor 
Kirke was prominent in the educational work of Minnesota, and on 
graduating entered upon the duties of institute conductor of the 
Winona State Normal School. 

The fiftieth birthday of President Albee of Oshkosh State Nor- 
mal School was pleasantly commemorated by the students of the 
school, an office-chair and Waltner’s etching of Munkaczy’s 
Christ Before Pilate being the visible tokens of their regard. 

W. S. Haven is to be valedictorian of the graduating class of 
Racine College. 

William Walthers, who has been connected with the public 
schools of Milwaukee for the past nineteen years, has resigned the 
principalship of the Eleventh Ward School on account of failing 
health. Prin. Henry Hesse has been appointed his successor. 

A summer school for teachers will be opened at the State 
University about the middle of July, continuing four weeks. 
Professor Birge will give instruction in Physiology and Zoology ; 
Professor Heritage, Latin; Professor Stearns, Methods of Teach- 
ing; Professor Daniells, Chemistry; and Professor King of River 
Falls Normal School, Physics and Botany. 

The thirty-fifth annual session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Milwaukee in the High School Assembly 
Hall, July 6 and 7. The following is the official program : 

WEDNESDAY—Morning Session. 

-President’s Address. Business. Reports of Committees. ‘ Limita- 
tions of the Inductive Method,” by Pres. A. Salisbury, Whitewater ; 
Discussion by Dr. J. W. Stearns, Madison, and Pres. D. W. McGregor, 
Platteville. ‘Subjects Taught in the Elementary Schools,” by Pres. 
J. J. Mapel, Milwaukee; General discussion. 

Afternoon Session. 

‘“‘ English in Our Schools.” by Prof. A. R. Sprague, Racine; Discus- 
sion by Prof. I. N. Stewart, Appleton, and Prof. L. D. Harvey, Osh- 
kosh. | “ Reading Circle Work,” by Prof. J. G. Skeels, Sharon; “‘ The 
Legal School Age;”’ General discussion, opened by Prof. O. E. Wells. 


Evening Session. 
“ Woman’s Work in Education,’’ by Miss Rose C. Swart, State Nor- 
mal School, Oshkosh. Reception tendered by the teachers of Milwau- 


kee publie schools. 
THURSDAY—Morning Session. 

** Report of Committee on Science Teaching in Elementary Schools,” 
by Dr. J. W. Stearns, Chairman; Discussion by Prof. A. J. Hutton, 
Prof. Geo. W. Peckham, and Prof. A. J. Rogers. ‘* Home and School,” 
by Miss Margaret Conklin, Milwaukee. 

Afternoon Session. 

‘“‘ The Place of Normal School Graduates in the Work of Teaching,”’ 
by Assist. State Supt. W. H. Chandler; Discussion led by Prof. A. F. 
North, Pewaukee. Reports of Committees. Business. Election of 
officers. 

Evening Session. 

Lecture:—‘‘ The Old and the New in Modern Education,” by Chas. 
H. Ham, Esq.. Chicago. 

Railway rates.—To secure lowest rates, members must take certifi- 
cates from railway agent at time of purchasing tickets, which certifi- 
cates, indorsed by the agent of the Association, will enable holders to 
purchase return tickets at one third full fare, Members riding over 
more than one line must take certificate for each line and have them 





indorsed by the railway agent of the Association. The M, L. 5, and 
W. Ry, will sell round trip tickets without certificates, 
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Crane Public Library in Quincy since the date 
they were instituted. In length of service he out- 
ranked all the teachers with whom he was associ- 
ated in his recent position. The writer, having 
sat under the tutelage of Professor Anderson, can 
testify to the thoroughness and efficiency of his 
work. Mr. Anderson took as much interest in 
‘‘ his boys’’ as afather would inthe welfare of his 
sons, and was always willing to lend them his in- 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The _ thirty-third annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held fathe Opera House at Clear- 


6, and 7. 
Tuesday. 

Addresses of Welcome: Matt. Savage, Supt of Clear 
d County; Thomas H. Murray, Esq, Clearfield: ex 
« Senater William A. Wallace, Clearfield. Response; 
Prin. State Normal Sehool, Millersville. In 
idress: James M. Coughlin, Supt. of Luzerne 
Should Superintendents have Commissioned 


field, July 5, 
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County . 
Asstetants sho venee - ae yo gree fluence in securing a good start in the business 
‘uasion ; opener v iarie ose, Sup ye ~ 

County. low Shall Drawing be Taught? Prof D R.| world. Many are the friends he leaves to mourn 
Augsburg, Kutztown. Discussion; opened by Prof Z X.| hig Joss. 

Snyder, Greensburgh. The Earth; Dr. T. C. Mendeu RHODE ISLAND 

j . ‘ ‘ aa ’ . 


hail, Terre Haute, Ind. 
— Supt. McFee of Woonsocket succeeds Rev. C, 


J. White as member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Rev.W. N. Ackley was reélected a member 
at the May session of the Legislature at Newport. 
— Prof. Liscomb of Brown University recently 
addressed the students of the English and Classical 
School, Providence, on *‘ Bryant and his Works.” 


Wednesday. 

County Institutes; Prof John 8 J 
Discussion; opened by B. E James, Supt. of Susque 
hanna County, and Prof. T. W. Bevan, of Catasauqua. 
Resources and Industries of Pennsylvania; Dr. D. J 
Waller, Jr, Prin. State Normal School, Bloomsburgh. 
Discussion; epgned by Prof. P. M. Bickle, of Pennsy!- 
vania College, Gettysburgh. 

What Shall We Drink’? Dr. D. T. Reiley, Lewistown 
Practical and Scientific Physiology; Prof. Thomas H 
Dinsmore, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. Discus- 
opened by Mrs. Mary H, Hunt, National Supt. Sci- 

On 


Daniel, Allegheny. 


sion 
entific Temperance Instruction, Hyde Park, Mass. 


the Wing; Dr. A. A. Willits, Louisville, Ky. 
Thursday. 

Teachers’ Unions; Prof. W.C. McClelland, Washington 
and Jefferson College, Washington. Discussion; opened 
by Prof. J. H. Young. Indiana. What is the Object of 
Examinations in Graded Schools? Supt. H. 8. Jones, 
Discussion: opened by Prof. A. W, Potter. Wilkes. 

Reading, Elocution, Oratory; Miss A. Lizzie Rad 
ford, Reading Discussion ; opened by Miss Julia A. 
Ornm and Prof. 8. 8. Neff, Philadelphia Address in 
memory of the late Prof. C. D. Arird, Supt. of Warren 
County. by Prof. A.B. Miller, Warren. Brief Addresses; | /€ge- 
Dr. E.E. Higbee, D. W. MeCurdy, Esq., Hon. John Patton, — The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 


© | ay semeeshom. Bee. ikesn Krebs, Dr. E. T.| tion meets at Clearfield this year, and not at Will- 
: iamsport, as was first reported. The program 
will be found in another column. 

—lIn recognition of his unusual attainments as a 
parliamentarian, Mr. J. G. Bourinot, clerk of the 
Canadian House of Commons, has been made an 
LL.D. by Queen’s University, Kingston. 

— A very singular donation has been made by 
Lord Gifford, a senator of the College of Justice, 
to the four cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and St. Andrews. He stipulated that these 
cities should receive property of his to the value of 
$400,000 for the purpose of establishing a lecture- 
ship or popular chair,—‘‘ teaching and diffusing 
the study of natural theology in the widest sense 
of that term.’’ By this he means ‘*‘ the knowledge 
of God, the infinite, the all, the first and only 


DIVERS POINTS. 





— Considerable news matter will be found on 
page 383. 

— Cambridge University has conferred an hon- 
orary degree on Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard Col- 





NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 
ist Lieut. A. S. Cummins, of the 4th U. 8. 
Artillery. has been detailed as Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tacties at the University of Ver- 
mont. He held the same position a number of 
years previous to 1SS2. 

- Ample provision has been made at Burlington 
to entertain the members of the American Institute 
of Instruetion, which is to meet there July 5-8. 
Applications for entertainment can be made to S. 
W. Landon, chairman of Executive Committee, 


Burlington. 


r the intricacies of the four Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio, June 29, 
1 characters used in an ordi- Northwestern Univ., Evanston, IIl., June 23. 
3v the invention of Mr. Murray the Monmouth College, Sonmnenth, lll., June 23. 
nan, who has been deprived of that} W ellesley ¢ ollege, W ellesley, —| oo 21. 
reedful of all in mastering the written) Pittsburg Female ( oll., I ittsburg, Pa., June 26. 
Pennington Sem , Pennington, N. J., June 23. 
Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., 


long years to maste 
thousand complicate 
nary book. 

poor Chinat 
sense most t 


language, is enabled to read with a considerable 





degree of fluency in less than two — _ Jone 23 
‘ » eonstruc consists of @& peculiar) « ad y . 
restanat ‘of euivmaed doe whereby the pe-|, shipensbung State Normal School, Peon, 
. ‘ _ P P € e "= | . . 
mene gay ag yc Mage wagon srt foros pone Bloomsburg State Normal School, Penn., 
years to perfect this work. He has already estab- weer emis fics Seeds Bbok ee, 


lished quite a school for the blind, and only needs | 


more funds to carry on the work to a great and |- 
glorious end. 


June 23. 

Western University of Penn., 
June 23. — 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Penn., June 22. 

West Chester State Normal School, Penn., 
June 30. 

Mt. Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass., 
June 23. 

Connecticut Literary Institution, Suffield, Conn. , 
June 22. 

Massachusetts State Normal School, Worcester, 
Mass., June 23. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia., June 22.  Inau- 
guration of Rev. George A. Gates as president, 
June 21. 

State Normal School, Johnson, Vt., June 22. 
Sermon before the graduating class June 11), by 
Rev. Thos. Crudgington. Class day exercises, 


Allegheny City, 


COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 





Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass., June 22. 
State University, Madison, Wis., June 22. 
Ohio University, Athens, June 22. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio, June 25. 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, June 17. 
Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, June 25. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, June 25. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, June 22. 
Mt. Union College, Mt. Union, Ohio, July 28. 
Millersville State Normal School, Penn., June 30. 
Indiana State Normal School, Penn., July 7. 
California State Normal School, Penn., June 50. 
Edinboro State Normal School, Penn., June 30. J on 

Mansfield State Normal School. Penn., June 23. |°""™° ““ « 
Reading High Schools, Penn., June 28, ; : 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn., June 30. YDAEYR 7 , 
Lebanon Citlcen Remain Penn., June 22. GENERAL EPITOME. 
Dickinson College, Easton, Penn., June 2. 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Penn., June 23. 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., June 23. 
Haverford College, Haverford, Penn., June 22. ; 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn., June 2%). 
Wooster University, Ohio, June 23. 





— Earthquake in Turkistan. 

— Mr. Blaine sailed for Europe. 

— Germans forbidden to settle in Russia. 

— More evictions at Bodyke. Exciting scenes. 
— Terrence V. Powderly in New England this 








cause, the one and sole substance, the sole being, 
the sole reality and the sole existence, the knowl- 
edge of his nature and attributeg, the knowledge of | 
the relations which men and the whole universe! 
bear to them, the knowledge of the nature and | 
foundation of ethics or morals, and of all obliga- | 
tions and duties thence arising.”’ 

— Through the ingenuity of a noble Seotchman, | 
Mr. W. H. Marray, who has devoted himself, 
during the past eight or ten years, to the elevation | 
of the blind in China, this benighted class of indi- | 
viduals, numbering over five hundred thousand, | 
has been afforded a means of learning to read in| 
their native tongue. It requires an intelligent 
Chinaman, in possession of all his faculties, six 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston. —Mr. Luther W. Anderson, a master of 
the English High School in tkis city for the past 
thirty-five years, died suddenly of heart disease, 
last Monday morning, at his residence in Quincy, 
Mass. Mr. Anderson was born in Londonderry, 
N. H., and taught in Charlestown until 1852, 
when he entered upon his duties in the English 
High School. He has been manager of the 
Adams Academy and a trustee of the Thomas 


” — — — — 


For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ CoOperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 





Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn., June 22. | week. : : 4 - 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn., June 2). Bw Strike at St. Paul extending; 1,300 men in- 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., June 23. volved. ; , . a 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, June 30. — The epidemic at Key West now under 

Maine State College, June 29). control. : 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 29. | — Jake Sharp jury complete at last. Now for 

Monson Academy, Monson, Mass., June 28. | business. 

Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., June 23. | — West Point and Annapolis graduated classes 
r ’ last week. 


Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., June 22. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., June 24. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., June 30. 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, June 23. 
Colby University, Waterville, Me., July 6. 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis.,J une 23. 
State Normal University, Normal, Ill., June 23. 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, June 2! 


— German crown prince in a critical condition 
as to health. 

— Sugar refinery on Long Island destroyed. 
Loss, $1,750,000. 

— The Bulgarian Sobranje will elect a prince 
or regent in July. 

— Lord Tennyson excused from writing an ode 
on account of gout. 

— The Indian outbreak in Arizona assuming 
serious proportions. 

— Soldiers’ Monument at Vicksburg, Miss., 
unveiled the 11th inst. 


—For Vacation Employment, address Teachers’ 


Cooperative Association, 170 State street, Chieago ; 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 








Supplementary Music for Public Schools., 
THE CODA. 


Edited under the Auspices of the NATIONAL NoRMAL Music ScHOOL., 





Just the Thing For Exhibitions and Closing Exercises. 


Graded as follows : Lower and Upper Primary, Lower, Intermediate, and U;per Grammar, 


and Iligh School, 

The object of this publication isto supply schools with a high grade of supplementary music at 
a very low price. ‘The series will embrace selections adapted to all grades of school work, the grade 
of each number being indicated in the margin. 

The prices are very low; one cent per copy for the four-page issues, two cents for 8 or 12 pp., 
three cents for 16 pp. ;—subftct to these discounts: ten per cent. for 25 to 100 copies, 15 per cent. for 
100 to 500 copies, twenty per cent. for more than 500 copies. 

Over 80 numbers are now ready. Send for the List. 

Tue CopA HAS BEEN INTRODUCED IN NEARLY 
IS TAUGHT, 


ALL IMPORTANT PLACES WHERE MusIc 


The National Music Course. 


FIRST AWARDS AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITIONS OF 
VIENNA, 1873. PARIS, 1878. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


The new Series is now ready. 'The new books and charts retain the best features of the old, and 
add the fruits of farther experience and study. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


The Aumberst Summer School of Languages. 


Established in 1877 with the co-operation of the Faculty of Amherst College, and, since his removal 











in 1885, continued under the management of Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, w F , , 
with the School from its beginning, will hold its ; p He a ORION 
% ” os 
seventh Session: At Amherst College 
July Gth to Aug. 9th, § y 
PIS) ; WITH 
AN INCREASED NUMBER OF ABLE AND EXPERIENCED NATIVE TEACHERS 
*' The recent session (1886) was the best yet held.” | “ Realizes ides a , 
—President Seelye. | guages’  “°*! Of ® Summer School of Lan- 


For Illustrated Programmes address 


PROFESSOR W. L. MONTAGUE, Amuerst, Mass. 





BRACHERS! Read 
Send for sample capy, 


the Home INDUSTRIAL. Bureau of Education 
, 


SUGGESTIVE 


Just Published. 


E LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND READING, By Anna B. 
BADLAM, Rice Training School, Boston. Price, $1.50. Just issued, and already ordered for the Pri- 
mary teachers of Quiney, New Bedford, Dedham, Milton, Ayer, Pittsfield, Westford, Mass. ; Ports- 
mouth, N. H. ; Hartford, Conn.; Erie, Pa.; and many other cities and towns have expressed their 
intention of ordering next year. 

AIDS TO NUMBER FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


B. BADLAM, Rice Training School, Boston. Price, 30 cents. 


ROSMINIS Mi ETHOD IN EDUCATION, Translated from the Italian by Mrs. WILL- 
= a a - : on a 40). .. W : anes, pest. of penne and Art of Teaching, Univ. of Wisconsin: 

No one ‘ares to understanc 1e psych rice 8 hi ig imary me ! 
shah, san alland te esas ee ee a psychological grounds upon which right primary methods must 


THE STUDY OF RHETORIC 

GENUNG, Prof. of Rhetoric, Amherst College. 
r ry _ ald ais hl ») y re r ’ Y 

NOV ELLE PTEN-BIBLIOTHEK. German Novelettes for rapid reading. Selected and 

annotated by Dk. WILLIAM BERNHARDT, of the Washington High School. Price, 75 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS "#0!"" NORTHWEST! 


Journeys Through Wonderland! 


Teachers and Their Tourist Friends 
CAN VISIT 


With their grand prairies and wheat fields, their 
beautiful lakes, and rapidly growing towns. 


The Switzerland of America, with its magnificent 
Scenery, its great mountains, its romantic views, 
its splendid waterfalls, its remarkable geysers. 


And its gold and silver mines, cattle ranches, and 
wonderful Rocky Mountain scenery. 


With the great Columbia River, Mount Hood with 
its glaciers, the Cascade, and Coast Mountains, 
and see the new wonders of the Pacific Coast. 


Also a splendid sail by steam from Puget Sound, 
— Victoria, through the Straits, among the Islands and the 
: eg tonto Coast, to the strangely inter- 
— the remarkable scenery of the country ; Stina tale enema ‘aaker i Glaci gop 
ed — ager of ~~ yg Fairweather Glaciers ; study the maneetl au posse te » owl ion 
ve » Teligion, etc., of the natives of South ; visit Si i vith its - 
tiful harbor, equal in many respects to that of Sepia; tel cae de to Ee ail cameos 


trip on this continent. 
Enjoyment and Recreation of Mind 


EXCURSION RATES VERY LOW. and Body without Stint. 


Our illustrated descriptive pamphlet, Wonderland, describes it all 
» des all, 


First Series, 1 to 10. By ANNA 


IN THE 


Price, 25 cents. 


COLLEGE COURSE, By J. F. 


(Monographs on Education series.) 














Minnesota and Dakota. 


The Yellowstone Park. 


Montana. . . . : . 


Oregon and Washi ngton. 


ALASKA, “Land of the 
Midnight Sun.’ 


Sent on application. 
Address, or call on, at once for maps, rates, and al! PP 





NEW ENGLAND 


HOME INDUSTRIAL 
8 


PUB. CO., 96 Bromfield St., Boston, Mas 


3 Somerset St... Bost. 


the information, THOS, W. BICKNELI, 


in charge Northern Pacific Excursions, Ruinpire Bostan 
ie sy + ’ ) 
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— The Russians are now occupying a town not | 


twelve miles from Herat. 

— The course of the Jubilee yacht race is to be 
around Great Britain and Ireland. | 

— William E. Sheridan, the American trage-| beauty of her rustic landscapes, and the rare per- 
dian, ber sag aap at ep of ee ro fection of her summer climate, the state of Wis- 

— During the past year the circulating medium | ,...:,, so ac lade > wi ‘ or i 
of the United States has increased $58,000,000. consin is acknowledged to be without a peer in the 

— Sixteen emigrant families sent to this coun-| 
try by the British Government have been returned | overheated, careworn inhabitants of the great cit- 
with =). F - - jew during the midsummer months has extended 

— Distress in Hungary is appalling. Nifty | ; sxic . 
thousand acres of wheat land inundated. Fifty | southward as faras the Gulf of Me xico, and cast 
thousand families ruined. ward to the Atlantic. The interior of Wisconsin 

— Judge Lawrence of New York decides that | may be aptly likened to one vast crazy-qu'lt of min- 
the hotels in that city cannot supply their guests |jature lakes, varying from one to twenty miles in 
with liquors on Sunday. 

— A petition against the enforcement of the s : 
land severalty bill has been framed by the Indian|™erable silvery threads of streamlets, darting 
wae on ere. hither and thither, neath woodland copse or grassy 

_ ; St H . . ° —" . . 
of Senaaieniae a age; hedge gre meadow, in seemingly inextricable confusion, but 
Philadelphia the 11th inst. 

— A proposition, reconimending the division of | Courses, unsurpassed on this continent in pictur- 
Dakota, from the executive committee of the State | esqueness or natural facilities for suburban comfort 
of South Dakota, is made public. 

— Superfiuous rain in portions of Ohio and “ay 
West Virginia. Bridges demolished, live-stock If the reader contemplates a summer trip, ‘‘ A 
destroyed, railway communication cut off. Summer Jaunt”’’ and ‘“‘ Famous Resorts of the 

— A new development concerning prohibition in| Northwest,”’ two beautifully illustrated works 
Maine. Has a man a legal right to sell liquor 
when remaining in its original imported packages ? 
_ — The town of Finlay, O., held a grand recep- 
tion in celebration of the discovery of natural gas Address James Barker, General Passenger and 
within its domains. ‘Three big orators talked to| Ticket Agent, Wisconsin Central Line, Milwau- 
70,000 people about it. 

— The War Department has been authorized to eae 
return to individual Southern states the flags be-| fee upon application. 
longing to them that were captured during the 
war. The South has reciprocated. 

— It has been conclusively proved that the} Go to the educational convention at Chicago, 
steamer Sir John Lawrence, with 730 passengers|next July, and go by the Boston & Albany line. 
on board, was lost at sea during the recent cyclone The shortest, cheapest, and most attractive route. 
at Calcutta, India. _Almost every family in the| No long, tedious, roundabout journey through the 
Hindoo community is in mourning for some friend | dreary wilds of Canada. Only one night in the 
or relative. cars. Side trips to Burlington and Saratoga, and 
stop over at Niagara Falls. Tickets good on any 
is ; , train. Special cars, if desired, for parties of 

— For larger salaries or change of location, ad-| twenty-five or more. Special excursion train, July 
dress Teachers Codperative Association, 170 State|9. Send for circulars giving full details to Alfred 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. Bunker, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


SOME NEW PLEASURE GROUNDS, 








In the grandeur of her scenery, the charming 


Union. Her fame as a refreshing retreat for the 


circumference, and knit to one another by innu- 


all combined forming a grand system of water 


and enjoyment. 


issued by the Passenger Department of the Wis- 
consin Central Line, will be found valuable guides. 


kee, Wis. (mention this paper), for copies, sent 








= — $$$ 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS _ |the annual meeting of the National Eduea- 
GOING TO CHICAGO. tional Association wishing to go to Califor- 

— nia, a special excursion has been arranged 

DELASE SUL BEBOR TS. to leave Chicago July 16 via C. B. & Q., 
Colorado has become famous for its pict-| Denver & Pike’s Peak, through the Royal 


uresque scenery and delightful climate. Its|Gorge and Grand Cajion of the Rocky 


lofty, snow-capped peaks, awe-inspiring | Mountains, over Marshall Pass and through 
‘afions, and green-verdured valleys, together | Salt Lake City. Fare for the round trip, 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and|$80 from Chicago. Going passage good 
haths, are attracting the tourists in greater |for 30 days, returning passage good for six 
numbers every year. So alsoare the beau- months. 

tiful lakes, attractive mountain and lake| Should your trips to any of these resorts 
scenery, as well as the excellent hunting be made in connection with your attendance 
and fishing facilities of the Northwest, be-| at the teachers’ meeting to be held in Chi- 
coming every day more and more popular | cago, full information can be obtained in 
as tourists’ resorts. regard to trains and rates of fare of Jas. 
The Burlington route, C. B. and Q. R. R., Wallace, City Passenger and ‘Ticket Agent, 
C. B. & Q. R.R., 211 Clark street, Chicago ; 
or, when ready to start, call on your near- 
est ticket agent, or address W. S. Condell, 
N. E. Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass.; or, R 
Tenbroeck, General Eastern Agent, 317 
Broadway, N. Y.; or to Alfred Bunker, 
ir Boston Highlands, Mass., who has charge 
ver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, Col., of the New England arrangements for 
round trip, $50 ; Salt Lake City, or Ogden, | these excursions. 


runs through daily trains to the above 








points, equipped with all modern conven- 
iences and appliances. During the sum- 
mer months the * Burlington” also has on 
sale excursion tickets from Chicago to all 
principal tourists’ resorts west and north- 


west, among which may be mentioned Den- 


Utah, round trip, $75; Portland, Oregon, ~ 


round trip, $110; Yellowstone National HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Park, round trip, $95; St. Paul and Min- 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
, ; ~ J . Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
neapolis, round trip, $21. Excursions to! Be sure that the word ‘ Horsford’s’’ is on the 
California are also run via the Burlington | ¥?4PPer- None are genuine without it. 


on given dates in each month, at greatly 
— For increase of salary in your presént position, 
address Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 


For the benefit of the teachers attending | State street, Chicago. 


reduced rates of fare. 








‘“FOREICN TRAVEL.” | 


A circular containing full information on tours 
abroad, with a large number of specimen trips and 
rices, sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address HENRY 
+AZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Thorough training for every need of Voice, Body, 
and Mind in all kinds of Expression. Catalogue 
and Annual Report free. SUMMER SESSION, 
Saratoga. Beginning and advanced courses. Send 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF Music, 








for Summer circular. 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., 
[ec] Boston, Mass. 





Has Largest and Best Equipped conservatory 
building in the world; broadest curriculum of study; 
employs ablest corps of teachers, instructs largest 
number of students. 


Drill on Latin Inflection 


The Educational advantages of the Conserva- 
By means of cards, covering the five Declensions of tory are grouped under the following schools : 
Nouns, vanes of the Verb sum and of the four 1, A School for the Piano. 
regular Verbs, with eareful directions. 2. A School for the bg . s Cultivats 
A sure way of fixing the Latin Inflection, Highly PR yy gy glace 
recommended by those who are using it. : , 4. & Behoal tor Vien. Guariet. end Basembie Play- 
Put up in neat box, 75 cents per box, prepaid. ing, Orchestral and Band Instruments, and Conduct- 
Special discount for introduction. ing. 
DRILL-CARD OF LATIN PRONOUNS, 5 cents per 5. A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
copy, 45 cents per dozen. Address and Orchestration. : : 
F. H. KIRMAYER, 6. A School for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus. 


({b] State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 7. A School for Training Music Teachers for Public 


Schools, ete. 
— “< ‘ oo : —_— 8. A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 
SUMMER COURSES IN CHEMISTRY} — 3: £€ztes«cratasie.* O°" 
ll. A School for Common and Higher English 
om AT —— Branches, Latin, Italian, German, and French Lan- 
guages. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 12. A School of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
The 13th Annual Session of these courses will open 13. A School of Fine Arts. 
July 11th, and continue six weeks, under the direc- 14. A Home for its Lady Pupils. 
tion of ARTHUR CoMEY, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Ger- Send for illustrated calendar, giving full informa- 


any structi , , . am. ion, to E. TOURJEE, Director, 
many). Instruction will be given in General Chem FRANKLIN 80., BOSTON, MASS. 


10. A College of Music. 








istry, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and 
pamphlet of requirements in Chemistry for admission 2 gees Fes wee a 
to Harvard College will also be given. Special —_— SU MER f PED GO GY 
tion given to advance students in all branches. 1e SCHOO L 0 A 
supplemented by experimental lectures. The courses 
are especially designed for teachers in secondary 
25, For further information, address A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 
$ alee — ATE M. Comey. held at Ann Arbor, Mich., extending 
Cambridge, Mass. Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
; ——~| will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys by the leadin s teachers present, for conference and 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists of | Comparison of views by all. 
purposes, and anacre of land. Withaslightchange,} Send for circulars, write for particulars, or send in 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac-| your names as members, to 
tion. The property, as it is, ~~ phym-y 8, 
furniture, and good will of school, will sold for or L. R. HALSEY. 
nll sensien. Apply to Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, ; 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Organic Chemistry. A course based on Prof. Cooke’s| — 
instruction is given practically in the laboratory, 
At Ann Arbor, Mich. 
schools, and are open both to men and women. Fee, 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 
FOR SALE, Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school| Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- L. C. HULL, 
Principal of the Detroit High School; 
10,500. erms easy ; possession given in season for 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


by New England Pab. Co., 


Agents Wanted 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


The Literary 


Revolution. 


NOT sold by Booksellers ; 








Standard Publications; lowest prices ever known. 


books sent for EXAMINATION before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 
64-PAGE CATALOGUE free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 303 Pearl St., New York, or 


Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. Please mention this paper. 





Seaside Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy, 


30 Eminent Instructors. 350 Lectures. 
REASONABLE SUMMER BOARD. 


Boating, Bathing, Tally-ho Coaches, ete. Send for Circulars to 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, or to A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 
77 Court St., Newark, N. J. 208 Lexington St., East Boston, Mass. 


Round Lake Summer Schools, 1887. 


Four Weeks Session--July 11th to August Gth. 


On the beautiful Round Lake Assembly grounds, supplied with scientific drainage, delicious spring 
waten, handsome new buildings: including the ** Griffin Institute,” the ** West Museum 
and Art School,’ Kennedy Gentlemen’s Hall, and Garnsey Young Ladies’ 
Home, erected and furnished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars; only one hour from Albany, 
and twenty minutes by rail (D. & H. C. Co.) from Saratoga, ON THE HIGHWAY FROM THE HUDSON 
TO LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, THE ADIRONDACKS, AND THE ST. LAWRENCE. The 
best location on this continent for summer study and recreation, near to Nature’s heart, and next 
door to the Broadway of American Summer life. 

THERE WILL BE A—- 

School of Methods and Practice; ScHoo.t or INDUSTRIAL ART, embracing CLAY 

AND SAND MODELING, PHONOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING, AND PENMANSHIP. 

School of Music, under the management of three professors of the NEw ENGLAND Con- 

SERVATORY OF Music, of Boston. Supported by specialists of first rank. 

School of Fine Arts, under the management of several New York artists of national fame, 
supported by a Loan Exhibition of American paintings, worth over two hundred thousand dollars. 

The Boston School of Expression and Oratory, conducted by Dr. CURRY and a 
large Faculty. 

Dr. Worman’s Language School: English, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

School of History and Economics, and a Scuoor or Natural Science. 

Dr. Hailmann’s Kindergarten, also MoDEL PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 

Dr. Anderson’s School of Physical Training. 

Faculty of over 40 of the best teachers in this country, assisted by eminent 
lecturers throughout the entire session. 

Goop BoARD from $3.50 to $6.00 per week. Those wishing to board themselves are furnished 
tents free, in clubs of five, reducing expenses to $2.50 per week. Early application will secure rooms 
in the ‘‘ Hat” and ‘*‘ HoME.”’ 

TUITION : $12.00 for two studies ; every additional study, $5.00, except in School of Fine Art 
and the School of Expression, where the price is $10.00 for each course. 

2@™ Bring five pupils and secure a Scholarship worth $12.00. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES. 


Excursions every Saturday, at very low cost, to Saratoga, or Lake George, vie Lake Cham - 
plain, from Old Ticonderoga; also, at least one or two excursions, at little cost, to the Adirondacks. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY will open July 20. A magnificent array of platform talent, 
Lectures, Concerts, Stereopticon Exhibitions, ete. 

I@~ Write, inclosing stamp for answer, for circulars, or ROUND LAKE JOURNAL, to 


Dr. J. H. WORMAN, Director, Rounp Lakes, N. Y. 
LATIN A SPECIALTY. A Christian Home 


A Christian lady of ability, culture, and refinement, | For a weary Teacher, among the Franconia (N. H.) 
who has devoted much time to the study of the Latin | Mountains for the Summer. Those seeking rest, 
language and literature, and has had successful ex-| health, comfort, and pleasure, with good board, on 

rience in teaching it, may learn of a first-class|the most reasonable terms, should apply early for 


college position by applying to full particulars to 
tt hikaM SROUTT, Manager, ares ORCUTT, Manager, 











1887. 











N. E. Bureau of Education, . E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., 3 Somerset St., 


HowLAND Housk, Ocean Grove : $5.00 a week, two in a room; 50 guests. Many other smaMer 
first-class houses at same rates. Excellent board at convenient localities at $5.00 and $6.00 a week. 
Form clubs now! Many have reported ; largest from Pennsylvania, —26 members. Favorab/e Club Rates. 
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Some Recent 


Title. 
The Seven Against Thebes 
Godliness and Manliness. 
The Game of Logic. 
From Death to Life. 
Chemistry of the Sun. 
Study of Literature, 
Dermatitis Venerata. 
Yesterdays with Acto 
How to Travel. 
The Alkahest. 
Cracker Joe. - - 
The Shaving of Shagpot. 
Weeks Away from Time. 
Elements of Botany. 
The Great Hesper. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 
The Sunny Side of Shadow. 
Nights with Uncle Remus. 
A Wave on the Breton Coast. 
The Cruise of a Woman Hater. 
Trips to the Moon 
One of the Duaves. 
Ornamental! Interiors. 
The Deserter. . . 
The Obelisk and ita Voices. 
Life and Times of Jesus. 
Drone’s Honey. ° 
A Few Thoughts fora 
Spanish Idioms. 
A Third Reader. 
Art of Reading Latin 
When I Was a Boy in China 


rs. 


Young Man, 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 





THE For or QUACKS AND FRAUDS.—AN 
EDITOR WITH PLENTY OF NERVE Wuo Con- 
STANTLY GETS MORE BY A NEW METHOD.— 
Amid luxurious surroundings, L. Lum Smith, ed- 
itor and proprietor of The Philadelphia Public Her- 
ald, sat in his office, No. 706 Chestnut street, when 
the reporter of acity journal! called upon him. Mr. 
Smith is one of the best known men in the country, 
for he has devoted years to the exposure of commer- 
cial and literary frauds. Nothing intimidates him,— 
neither libel suits by the dozen, nor attempts upon 
his life. A typical Southerner of the best class, Lum 
Smith is genial in manners and cosmopolitan in mind. 

‘Take care, don’t sit down in that chair!" ex- 
claimed Lum Smith. oo 

“What's the matter withit?” — ; 

* That’s my reception chair, with invalid back, for 
frauds,’’ was the prompt reply. é ; 

“You know something of the practical effects of 


Compound Oxygen treatment, do you not, Mr. 
Smith ?” was asked. 
“TI have been taking it regularly for several 


months, and have been greatly benefited by its use,’”’ 
replied Mr. Smith. 

* Did you take it for any specific malady, or as a 
general invigorator ?”’ 

“Thad been worn out with over-work and forty 
odd vexations, and costly, but successful, legal con- 
tests with fraud perpetrators. Insomnia, or sleep- 
lessness, attacked me My brain refused to rest. 
To produce sleep I contracted the abominable habit 
of taking chloroform. Of course I could not continue 
that remedy long. All ordinary medicines failed, 
and I was ina most deplorable condition of health. 
Hearing of Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxy- 
ren, | hastened totry it. I knew it could not possi- 
ly harm me, because Oxygen is the life-giving prin- 
ciple of the earth’s atmosphere, and I soon discovered 
that the Compound Oxygen, in which ozone is devel- 
oped by Dr. Starkey’s system of magnetization, built 
me up rapidly and restored to me the night’s rest I 


Publications. 


rice. 
Author. Publisher. i ric 
Aeschylus Macmillan & Co,N s o 
Dlenle ‘“ “ 1 00 
Dodgson “. - 75 
Kingsley Aa 
Morley e : 
White Cupples & Hurd, Boston, . 50 
Winslow wes sd “sg : L 
Knox G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 +4 
Balzac Roberts Bros, Boston, : se 
2 00 
Meredith = - i sos 
Bastin P G Englehard & Co, Chicago, 2 co 
Barrett D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 25 
Austin Tickno & Co, Boston, = 
Benjamin , - os 1 
Harris 4 
Howard 50 
Montauban 2 o A: ; 
Lucian Cassell & Co, N Y, : 1 
Hamilton J B Lippincott & Co, Phila, _ 25 
Smith “ on “ ba 6 po 
King “ oe oe 5 
Carrington Lee & Shepard, Boston, 50 
Clarke “ « a 1 50 
May o 1 50 
Mann sed os ad " 50 
Cary & Federico Ginn & Co, Boston, 2 00 
Stickney ” " = 55 
Hale “ “ “ 30 
I) Lothrop & Co, Boston, 60 


Yan Phon Lee 


WE invite special attention to the announcement 
of the Round Lake Summer School, in another 
column of the JOURNAL. This school will open 
July 12, and the exercises will be participated in 
by representative men of the nation who have be- 
come interested in the wonderful growth of this 
school. Among them are now positively engaged, 
the Hon. William M. Evarts, the Hon. 8S. 8. Cox, 
Director Cesnola, the Rey. Dr. J. P. Newman, and 
other brilliant speakers. 

The plan of work laid out for the school is most 
comprehensive, and the aim is to meet the wants 
of teachers and students who realize the great ad- 
vantages of combined physical and mental growth. 

Only men and women of large experience and 
established reputations as educators are engaged in 
the ranks of the faculty and the lecture field. Dr. 
J. H. Worman stands at the head of the enter- 
prise, and his success last year vouches for the 
future. 

The School of Languages, under his personal 
care, with a worthy corps of assistants, furnishes 
an advanced and complete system of practical lin- 
guistic teaching. 

The Schools of Method and Practice; the de- 
partment of Art, under American artists of re- 
nown; Music, under the management of the New 
England Conservatory from Boston; Expression 
and Oratory, History and Political Economy, Phys- 
ical Training, Kindergarten, Industrial Art, and 
Natural Sciences, are all equipped for grand work. 

The location is excellent, the appointments for 
a summer school are superior. The buildings are 





80 greatly needed.” 

‘* How often do you take it ?”’ 

‘Every day, if possible, I stop on my way to din- | 
ner at Drs. Starkey and Palen’s, 1529 Arch street, | 
and inhale the Compound Oxygen. It has an excel- 
lent effect on the digestion. How do I explain that ? 
I don’t. I only state a fact. Probably the blood is | 
rapidly purified by this aeration, and as the blood is| 
the life-current in the human body, the whole man | 
is strengthened. I never lie down immediately after | 
taking the Compound Oxygen. I do my sleeping 
between one and seven o’clock in the morning, the | 
remainder of my time is occupied with incessant | 
business cares. The best indorsement I can give of | 
Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen is that! 
[ use it continually myself. You doubtless noticed | 
what Canon Farrar said about Oxygen as a curative | 
agent when he made his recent address at the Johns 
Hopkins University ? He declared thatits practical | 
application to the relief of suffering was the greatest | 
discovery of the Nineteenth Century. The success | 
of Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen is} 
very largely due to the scientific methods employed | 
in its manufacture. The process by which the ozone | 
is developed is one of the most intricate and beauti- 
fulimaginable. Its effects upon me have been re- 
markable, and it is with a grateful sense of its bene- 
fits that I commend it as I do.” 

For full information about Compound Oxygen and 
what it has done for others address Drs. Starkey and 
Palen, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COMMENCING June 5, 1887, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company will open 





its newly constructed line between Sioux City and 
Manilla, and via that line and the Chicago and 
Council Bluffs Division, will operate the shortest 
and best through route between Chicago, Sioux 
City, and Yankton. Pullman Sleepers of the, 
most improved pattern will be run through with- | 
out change between Chicago and Sioux City. The| 
completion of this new line also forms a new and 
direct route between all points in Eastern, South- 
ern, and Central Dakota and Nebraska, Central | 
lowa and Northern Illinois. 








IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION Horek., opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than avy other first-class hotel in the city, 





THE twentieth year of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, which has just drawn 
to a close, has been the most successful in the his- 


tory of that phenomenally successful institution. 
Nearly 2300 pupils have received instruction in 
its several schools of music, art, oratory, lan- 
guages, literature, piano and organ tuning, phys- 
ical culture, ete. Every State and Territory, and 
many other countries, have been represented in its 
halls. The ablest artists and teachers are in its 
faculty, and yearly additions are made from Amer- 
ican and European sources, 


t 
Rochester, 2 


especially designed for summer work, and are so 





located as to afford ample opportunity for repose 
and recreation, with sufficient facility for study 
and investigation. A wise arrangement is the pro- 
vision of the halls whereby gentlemen and ladies 
cau respectively occupy handsomely furnished 
rooms at the cost of only one dollar per week. 


ADVICE TO MorHers.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 





— ** All flesh is grass,’’ an ancient truth, 
By which it will be seen 
That in the springtime of our youth 
We are ‘‘so jolly green.”’ 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
peaeee in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousanas of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with st 


amp, ham- 
ng this pa ' . 


per, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
¥. eow 





WANTED, 


A Congregational clergyman, who, by culture and ex- 
erience, Is well qualified to teach and preach in a 
niversity in New Mexico. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ornchtt Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a large City School of 400 pupils, a superintendent: 
to have the general management and supervision, — 
a gentleman of culture, tact, and suecessful experi- 
ence. Salary, $2500 to $3000. 
Apply at onee, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class (Mass.) High School, next Sept., a 
net of some experience in teaching, a graduate from 
College, to teaeh Mathematics, English Literature 
and Vocal Music. Salary $550 to $600. ‘ 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


EXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


RUNNING THROUGH SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE, TO THE 


National Educational Association. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars will leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 P. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 
the home of New England’s classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hills of New Hampshire 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Falls, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00 P.M. Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never sets, over the 
more level plains near Champlain’s historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 








Montreal at 4.00 A.M. 
“ SuNpAy, July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the rare privilege of hearing High Mass 
chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, and others of the largest and finest Catholic churches 


on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Church (English), Cathedral, and other numerous 


Protestant churches. 

The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpassed. 

Leave Montreal (Grand Trunk Railway) 7.30 P. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11 ; stopping for breakfast, a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway), arriving Point Edward 4.00 p. M., stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 

Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 Pp. M., Central 
Standard time, arriving at Flint 9,30 Pp. M., Lansing 11.00 Pp. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 


A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 12. 

Fare from Boston for the Round Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with priv- 
ilege of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 

Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrence, can do so by payenent “ $2.50 extra to ticket agent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company’s steamers on the dock at Kingston. 
ie oon - t via Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, Great 


Going via above route to Chicago and returning direc { 

Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosac Tun- 

nel Route, Fitchburg Railroad, to Boston, $25.00. rs 
Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advance of the 


can have the benefit of the above reduced rates. a 
The above rates include a “Coupon ” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,” reading as follows: ‘‘ This coupon 


entitles the oriyinal purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 
to a certificate of membership for one year in said Association.” The certificate of membership presented 
to the Secretary of the National Association, with the return portion of the ticket, shall entitte the original 
purchaser to the official stamp of the Secretary, which shall be necessary to make the said ticket g for 
the return trip. 

PULLM AN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRAIN. One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 
persons, if desired), $5.00. 

Reduced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. 

Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; 
Sept. 10, to arrive at the starting point, inclusive. 

For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 
information, call or send for ‘‘ National Educational Folder,” free at 

CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washington St., Boston, or 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD OFFICE, 250 Washington St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, 
GEN’L PASS’R AGENT, FITCHBURG R. R. 


special train,” 


good returning until 


Ss. W. CUMMINGS, 
GEnN’L PAss'R AGT., CENTRAL VERMONT R. R. 


MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
W. W. STETSON, Supt. State Normal School, Auburn. w, A, Roprnson, Supt. of Schools, Franklin Falls. 
Saale _ .,., VERMONT. RHODE ISLAND. 
S. W. LANDON, Prin. High School, Burlington. GEN. T. J. Morgan, Prin. State Normal School, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
A. MESERVE, Master of Bowdoin School, Boston. Providence. CONNECTICUT 


A. P. MARBLE, Supt. of Schools, Worcester. 
C. F. MESERVE, Prin. Oak St. School, Springfield. MARK PITMAN, Prin. Wolsey School, New Haven. 


Eastward Bound Excursion Rates from Chicago to New England, 


THE CHICACO AND CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


Will sell Excursion Tickets from Chicago, east-bound to all Green and White Mountain points and New 
England seaside resorts, at about one unlimited fare for the round trip. 


The Teachers’ Favorite. 


Unton Pactric RAILWAY. 


Lowest Rates, Best Accommodations, Shortest, Quickest, 


—_— TO-— 


UTAH, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON, 
IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, and WYOMING. 


The Rocky Mountain Resorts: 


DENVER, MANITOU, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, 
PIKE’S PEAK, GRAY’S PEAK, THE SIERRAS, Ete. 








COLORADO, 





wr 


(-2” For maps, folders, information, ete., call on or address 


M. 'T. DENNIS, Gen’l Agt., T. B. GAULT, 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 57 Clark 


Gen’l Agt., 
Street, Chicago. 


Chicago! 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





Any Thing of Interest on the Way, 


—— TAKE THE — 


Boston & Albany Railroad. 


| THE ONLY DOUBLE TRACK AND DIRECT ROUTE 
Selling Excursion Tickets to Chicago for the National Educational Association Meeting. 


STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS! 


ma VERY LOW RA THEHS! - 
Only One Night Between Boston and Chicago ! 


tS Circulars 
by addressing 


To See Any Places, or 





Saving Time and Expenses 
on the Journey. 


giving full information as to Tickets, Routes, Rates, ete., ete., may be had 
A. 8S. HANSON, 








N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ALFRED BUNKER, 


Boston (Highlands), Mass, General Passenger Agent, 


Boston, Mass. 
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 Golleges and Schools. : 


Oe ‘COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
47 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Instruction given at 
the Saratoga National Summer School of Methods. 
For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CRANBLER SOIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. . R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng, Avemoenure, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 








\EASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. — 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 Z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 





____ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. _ 
(GANNETT. INSTITUTE. 





For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 





LA SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. z 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
StMts NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN HypkE, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


N ASSACTIUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russ£.1, Principal. 





\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


State NORMAL SOHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 











. THOMPSON'S | 
I} TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 


New Edition I1SS7. 


For teachers to review their 
} studies and prepare for exam- 
inations. hirteen branches 
of questions andanswers. 200 
pages. 75,000, sold. AL8O0 


THE 


Examiner's Companion. 


i Justout. Contains 13 Stud 
4 les not included in the EXAM 
mM (NER. 200 pages of questions 
4H snd answers. These books 
4 will safely guide the teacher 
4 chrough the most difficult ex 
tmination. Mailed to any ad 
dress, postpaid, at 81.50 each. 
Send for circulars. Address 
ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 
564 Metropolitan Block, 
hicago, Ill. 











Without doubt the BEST plaster made. When 








HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS.§ 


The Latest -- The Best. 
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Geographies. 
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Prepared expressly for school 





use and ada 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQ@., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Boo 
JOHN A. Bo Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Beston. 


Bound Volumes Ure Ta a ea, 


$5, sent to any address. Price, $3.50. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Andover Review, for June, contains able articles 
on “ Ethics and Physical Science,” by Prof. John Dewey; 
“Christian Work in London.—I. The Church of Eng 
land,” by Rev. S. L. Loomis; “ Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing.” by Rev. Wm. T. Herridge; “ The Self-Revelation 
of God” (in dialogue between Philosopher and Layman), 
by Pres. Wm. DeW. Hyde: “ Morality and Religion in 
the Public Schools,” by Principal F. C. Greenough; 
Editorials: ‘The Andover Review and its Critics”; The 
Rejection of an Overture to the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board; The Old Theology Passes Reso 
lutions; Book Reviews and Notices; German Theologi 
cal Literature. The articles and editorials in recent 
issues bearing upon the great question which now agi 
tates the Christian public, are of special interest. An 
dover still holds the field against the crities, and may 
yet prove that the heretics, when judged by the old 
Andover Creed, are, after all, on the side of the prosecu 
tion, and not on the side of the defence. 





— The Homiletic Review, for June, closes another vol- 
ume of this valuable and growing monthly. The leading 
article, by Dr, Gordon of Boston, on “ How the Pulpit 
Can Best Counteract the Influence of Modern Skepti- 
cism,” is masterly in its way, and merits consideration. 
Dr. Wm. Ormiston discusses “ The Character of Sam 
son” ina very original manner. Dr. Lawson's paper on 
“How to Develop Benevolence in a Congregation” is of 
special interest to pastors, and will reward careful read 
ing. Dr. Marvin Vincent presents a strong and sensible 
argument in favor of Ministers’ Vacations; Dr. Mabie of 
St. Paul has an essay on “ The Application in Sacred 
Oratory” Dr.C. 8. Robinson on “ Creation Learned by 
Faith,” Dr. Pierson’s “Gems” and “ Missionary Field,” 
and a“ Layman on Dr, Talmage,” are worthy of atten 
tion. ‘ Homiletics,”’ “Pastoral Theology,” and Study 
Table are of special interest. A full index closes the 
number, making thirteen volumes in all. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalis,18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
83.00 a year; 30 cents a single number. 


— The June £clectic has a table of contents indicating 
both strength and variety. Prof. Huxley, in the leading 
article, entitled “ Science and Pseudo Science,” severely 
attacks the Duke of Argyle. Carl Rosa discusses En- 


glish opera most entertainingly; the author of John Hal 

ax talks very sensibly about the marriage relation and 

ivorce, under the head of “ For Better or Worse,” “ The 
Day after To-morrow,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“Fluctuation in Trade and Wages,’ by George Howell, 
“The Decline of the Drama,” by Harry Quilter, and 
“The Making of Britain,” by Archibald Geikie, are all 
articles of noticeable interest. Baron Tennyson con 
tributes a jubilee poem, “ Carmen Seculare,” and Sir 
Theodore Martin gives a new version of Schiller’s “ Song 
of the Bell.” There are short papers of interest, and a 
capital short story. Published by KE. R. Pelton, 25 Bond 
St, New York. Price, $5.00. 


— No.3 of Vol. 20 of The Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, edited by William T. Harris, has just been issued. 
The opening paper, reprinted from the old English 
translation of Everard, is ‘‘ The Divine Rymender of Her- 


mes Trismegistus.” This work is probably entitled tothe 
first place, for its antiquity, being written before the 
books of Moses. W. L. Sheldon contributes an able 
paper on “ Agnostic Realism,” containing some philo- 
sophical criticisms on certain aspects of agnosticism. 
W.S. Hough presents a translation of a “A Critique of 
Kantica Philosoph »” by Prof. Kuno Fischer: a transla- 
tion of Heyel’s “Philosophy of Religion,” by F. Louis 
Soldan of St. Louis, and also a translation of Miss Susan 
E Blow of ‘“‘ Goeschel on the Immortality of the Soul,” 
followed by valuable notes and discussions on pailosopa- 
ical subjects by the editor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— The Hahnemannian Monthly, for May, contains an in- 
teresting article on “ The Practical Treatment of the 
Insane,” by Selden H. Talcott, M.D., treating of the gen- 


eral principles from which the insane are cared for in 
modern times. The writer holds that the measures to 
be adopted in dealing with the insane are. firstly, gentle 
discipline attended always by invariable kindness; sec- 
ondly, rest; thirdly, exercise; fourthly, diet; fifthly, 
pewaen A and moral hygiene; and sixthly, medicine. Sev 
eral cases are cited illustrating the good effects of such 
treatment. The department of translation contains val 
uable papers from the French and German. The usual 
departments of correspondence, book reviews, etc., are 
well filled. Published by the Hahnemannian Co, Phila- 
delphia. $3 00a year. 


—In Scribner’s Magazine for July, Professor D. A. Sar 
gent, M.D., of Harvard College, who is perhaps the best 
authority in this country on the general subject of Ath- 


letics, will publish, as the fruit of many years’ practical 
experience, his first extended article in that field. under 
the title,“ The Physical Proportions of the Typical 
Man.” In it Professor Sargent wlll give a standard-of 
physical measurement, based on the measurements of 
ten thousand individuals. This furnishesa basis of com- 
parison by which any person can gauge his proportions 
with those of the typical man. The article will contain 
charts for this purpose, founded on these observations. 


— The May number of Lend a Hand has a leading edito- 
rial article on the “ Relief of Loneliness,” which is full 
of wisdom and suggestion for those who should help 


others socially. Geo. T. Kercheval contributes an 
interesting, but very pathetic Indian story, entitled 
“Three Men of Wallowa.” The continued stories by 
Miss Wales and Mr. Hale grow in interest as they go on; 
and in the department devoted to woman’s work in 
philanthropy, * One Kind of Heroism,”’ by Emma Sher- 
wood Chester, and the “ Mignonette Mission,” by Rev. 
A. J. Rich, will be found especially good reading. 

— The Pansy for June is very finely illustrated, and is 
filled with short, interesting stories, fascinating games, 
and bright letters from the children. A department in 
this number is devoted to accounts of the way “ Chil 
dren’s Day” was celebrated in many churches. The 
price of the Pansy is but $1.00 a year. Boston: D, Loth- 
rop & Co. 

—The June number concludes the fourth volume of 
The Fountain, a bright little magazine, well adapted for 
school and home use. The following numbers willl con 


tain fifty pages of reading matter a month, including two 
pages of music. Published by W. H. Shelley, York, Pa. 


— Babyhood, devoted exclusively to the care of infants 
and young children, is_certainly an ideal magazine for 
mothers. It contains, besides its valuable papers pre- 
pared by celebrated physicians, several departments of 
most helpful suggestions. Published by Babyhood Pub. 
Co., New York. $1.50 a year. 


“Fifty Common Birds, and How to Know Them,” is the 
title of an extremely interesting article by Florence A. 
Merriam, inthe June number of The Audubon Magazine, 
Published by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. New 
York. 50 cents a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review, for June; terms, $3.00 a year, 
30 centsa number. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

Babyhood, for June; terms, 1.50 a year, 15 cents a 
number. New York: Babyh Publishing Co. 

The Swiss Cross, for June; Sens. Fe 0 a year, 15 
cents a number. New York: N. D. C, Hodges. 

The Audubon Magazine, for June; terms, 50 cents a 
year, 6 cents a number. 

Notes and Queries, for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N.H.: 8. C. & L, M. Gould. 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Shakespeariana, for June; terms, $1.50 a year. Phil- 
adelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 

The Andover Review, for June; terms, $4.00 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


& Co. 

The Grammar Set Ser June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: Interstate Pub. Co. 

ueries, for Y xt terms, $1 00a year. Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Cc. W. Moulton & Co 

Science, for June 3; terms, #5.00a year. New York: 
The Science Pub. Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for June; 
terms, 5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 


stitute. ’ 
Treasure Trove, for June; terms, $1.00 ayear. New 
York: 25 Clinton Place. 


— Geachers’ Agencies. 
“WHAT NEXT! When. 2 registered with you 


make a change, as this position, obtained through your 

Agency, is a desirable one. But now Lam officially 

informed of my election as superintendent of schools in 

a flourishing western city,—a first-class place,—and am 

told that you are at the bottom of it. I shall accept, but | 
hardly dare register with you again right away; it’s 
dangerous!” So writes, on June 1, 1887, Principal Jay 
D. STAY, of /res Seminary, Antwerp, N. } This is the | 
third position he has obtained through this Agency,—one 
in Louisiana, one in New York, and one in Dakota. Ours 
isa“ Local Agency,” you know! C. W. BARDEEN, Syra 
cuse, N.Y. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. _ 


Tar Unton Tracners’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor PLACE, New York City, 


Wants immediately, 2 lady teachers of drawing, in 
Village schools, at 3600 ; a preceptress for a promi- 
nent academy, able to teach French and German, 
$600; a woman thoroughly competent to take charge 
of a training-class in a city, $1,000; the same in a 
normal school (must be first-class), $1,200. For 
these and scores of other vacancies, application 
should be made early. W. D. KERR, Secretary. 








DO NOT DELAY 


NOW is the time tPPexister for Fall Positions. 
our Agency, (to Profe 
ics, $1,600; Biology, $1,800; Superintendency, $1,500; 


with members of the Association. 
We have now on our books over 


The following are samples of the vacancies we have t« 
Superintendency in Conn., $1,500; Mass., $1,800; 


calisfor High School Assistants, Viusic Teach 
every State in the West. 
not fail to call on us. 
teachers to Boards who have asked us to recommend. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


EVERETT 


AND THUS LESSEN YOUR 
CHANCES FOR SECURING 


orship Latin, $2,000 ; Modern Languages, $1,800; Principalship, $1,600 ; 





A GOOD POSITION, — 


Men who have been promoted this Summer through 
i Mathemat- 


Lady (High School), $1,000 ; Lady Assistant, 8900 ; 


German and History, $800; etc, etc.) have left vacancies which they will be very glad to assist us in filling 


NE THOUSAND VACANCIES in all grades of school work. 


There is no kind of position in teaching which we are not called upon to fill some time during the year. 


» fill: 


New York, $1,200, $1,400, $1,100, $1,700. Penn., $1,800; 


$1.300, and several at $1,000 and $1,200. Ohio, — three at $1,500; five at $1,200, and several at $1,000; Ind., 
Mich., IIL, and Wis.,—several between $1,500 and $2,000, and a large number at $1,000 to $1,500. 
High School Principalship,—$i ,80°, $1,500, $1,200, and $900; and a large number below. 


Also many 
ers, and teachers of Drawing and Peumanship. 


We have 300 places for Primary and Grammar teachers, and get calls from five to ten at atime from 
We believe you will find some of your best friends among our list of patrons. 

If you visit the city during the session of the NATIONAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, do 
Our office is in the very cente 
shall be glad to either introduce teachers to Superintendents anc 


rof the city, epaseie the PALMER HOUSE. We 
Boards willing to engage, or direct 
Write at once for circulars to 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, Chicago, Il. 


“Phe Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


Oo. FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass, 





EST TEACHERS, ana"FoRtié 
y and FOREIGN, 
prom ly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skil ed Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 











B. MIRIAM COVRIERE’S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes, for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYVRIERE, 

31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





HE NEW -NGLAND 
| " BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: * From personal knowledge I ean 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Eduea- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
82,000 to 850,000, 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (rs oO. 30x 1868), Boston. 





NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
m4 Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the /argest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 
R AVERY, 





. EB. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 





AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & co., 


7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. | 








AWs EXCH, 


w? "ee 


Teachers’ Bureau r Ag 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, aud 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges unusually mederate. 





Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 


AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 


. . | 
Vacancies! Vacancies! 
x 
THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 

The past six weeks we have been invited to recom- 
mend teachers for more than 500 vacancies. 
Among these were presidents for 4 colleges, profes- 
sors for 41 colleges, teachers for 13 normal schools, 
principals and instructors for various departments of 
57 academies and seminaries, superintendents and 
principals for 42 schools, 16 high school principals, 38 
high school teachers, 11 ward principals, and a large 
number of primary, intermediate, and grammar 
teachers. The calls still continue, and will do so 
during the summer months. 

These calls have come direct from the employ- 
ers, and not from disinterested parties. If not yet 
agreeably located, send for circulars and blank im- 
mediately. No profits on registration fees. 

ddress Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
eow ‘Imhurst, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


(Part Cash.) 
THE BEST SCHOOL OF CHICAGO. 


Elegant Buildings. Eight acresof grounds. Estab- 
lished many years. Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, 


$40,000. 








1Pealt" TEACHERS ? "2." SCHOOLS ? 


Southern School Agency. 


ie ESTABLISHED 1880. 40 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 











170 State Street, Chicago. 





619 eow 


Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 


Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘At my suggestion, Miss E. E. R. has registered 
with you. She is avery fine candidate for a first- 
class position. Whenever Lhear of teachers who 
are looking for promotion, I always send them to 
you.” lL. HM. &. 

Carleton College, May 24, 1887. 


“Dr. OncuTT: I wish to say to you that [am very 
much pleased by your promptness in dealing with your 
patrons, and also with your methods. I have applied 
ioe teachers to other Bureaus, but none have given 
me the facts in regard to candidates, in so clear, sys- 
tematic, and satisfactory a manner as yourself. With 
your statements before me, I can judge as to their 
qualifications and fitness before meeting them, and 
save much time and trouble. Am much pleased with 
the two young ladies you have introduced to me per- 
sonally, and have selected Miss C, to fill the vacaney 
mentioned to you. E. K, 

P., N. J., June 3, 1887. 
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Practical Science for Young Students. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


By MARY SHAW BREWSTER. 


A course of simple experiments for beginners, giving great prominence to practical work by the pupil. 
The experiments are of the most elementary character, and the simplest apparatus is employed,—the range 
of material being limited to what the kitchen affords, and to a few well-known chemical compounds, Each 
student is required to make his own observations, and from every experiment a practical lesson is drawn. 


Introduction price, 66 cents. 


Sample copies will be forwarded, postpaid, to teachers or school-officers for examination, at the 
introduction price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisca 
The Completion of Dr. McCosh’s Psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


I. The Cognitive Powers. ll. The Motive Powers. 
By JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL. D., Litt. D., President of Princeton College. 
Two Vols., !2mo. Each, $1.50. 

In the first of these volumes the author treats of sense perception, illustrating his theme with appropri- 
ate cuts, and discussing it with fullness from the physiological side; also the reproductive or representative, 
and comparative powers. The second volume, now ready, concludes the subject with a discussion of the 
motive powers of the mind, including the Conscience, Emotion, and Will. 

From O. CONE, President of Buchtel College, Akron, O.: “In examining the Psychology of the Cognitive 
Powers by Dr. MeCosh, I have been most favorably impressed by the strength and ability with which the 
subject is treated, and especially by the skillful adaptation of the work to the needs of students.” 

From Professor WILLIAM DE W. HybE of Bowdoin College, in the Andover Review: ** The book is 
written in a clear and simple style ; it breathes a sweet and winning spirit ; and it is inspired by a noble 
purpose. In these respects it is a model of what a textbook should be.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 








Best Supplementary Reading for Grammar Schools. 


Selections from American Authors. 


PART FIRST, From the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
PART SECOND, Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 
PART THIRD, Cooper’s famous Story of “The Spy.” 
PART FOURTH, Selections from Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn.’ 


This book contains 414 pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and is handsomely 


bound in cloth. 
Sample copy mailed, postpaid, for 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS &CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 


——AGENCY FOR—— PUBLISH 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENK Anderson’s Histories and ‘Hist! Readers; 


IN’S, i 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic Pusiica-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
N 





8 
TIONS. ~ | Keete’s French Course ; 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Beeds Word Lessons. 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 61 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Mahes’s 


Pencils 


Ghe Oldest and the MBeat 
Of all Pencifs. 





| 

x ‘ % | 

TEACHERS! | 

Now is the time to turn your ‘Dead Stock.” We} 

will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you | 

may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving | 
coprr zht, date, and condition. 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished | 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 

578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS, 


You will find just the book you want in 


Maglott’s Manual. of Geography, 


For Preparing for Recitation or Examination. 








PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supplico of Unequafed Quality. 





Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


NOTHING LIKE IT PUBLISHED.| “™** STATIONGRS KEEP THE 


A Complete Treatise on PABOR GOODS. 
Mathematical, Physical, Political, and 


| 

| 

- 

| Special Samples sent to 
Descriptive GQeography. 

| 


“) 
Thoroughly Classified ina manner exceedingly in- Sducators. 
teresting and that cannot fail to commend itself to ADDRESS 


teachers. Completely Indexed. May be used asa 
Textbook, or adapted to any series of textbooks. A 
chapter of History added to the description of each 
country or section. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
berhard Saber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


450 pages, 6x 8%, cloth sides, leather back. 
Sent Postage Paid for $1.50. 





Address L. J. KEMP, Publisher, 
622 b ADA, OHIO, 


ESSAYS 














ON 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE Least 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DupPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH Pace. 
PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . T2cts 
COM. SCHOOL CouRsE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 





By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 





Reading Circle Edition. Price, $1.00. 
we COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Reading Circles supplied at special rates PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Address * 
GHORTHAND Seco 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., or personally 


ituatl 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. oud for sireeiar ot bat Saat} AE Fans Occ ; 











* | OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 


BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


— or -— 


Watson’s Spellers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON, OLIVER DITSON & co., 


oO , depende Series of Readers. 

Author of the /ndependent Serves © ac Whose series of well made, melodious songsters are 
There is many a speller in the market, and it | known everywhere, and give general satisfaction. 

might be hard to say which is the best! ae > hae 

things being taken into consideration, we fee safe dpe Nes ; be : ; ‘ 

in say Ibg that, for completeness and seienfic arrange- | NV EWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 

it, cl is nothing 


ment, classification, and utility, there 
cyan te SONG GREETING (00 cts. ; $6 per doz.) It is 


WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. filled with the best of part-songs. A fine collection. 

Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- ROYAL SINGER (60 cts. ; $6 per doz.) Made 
phy is the “corner-stone ” of education, and he pro-|""')) singing classes, it is yeta good and appropriate 
ceeds to train his pupils thoroughly and skillfully, Book for schools. 
and makes correct ‘‘ spellers” of all who faithfully Music f r 
observe his instructions. 176 pages, one half board, FOR LADIES’ CLASSES. + —“ emale 
price for examination 20 cts, Watson's “Graphic ? oes : 
Speller” is a gem! Watson's Child’s Speller and | Perkins’ Veen! Echoes ($100); Tilden’s Choice 
Youth’s Speller, are both printed entirely in seript Trios ($1) ; Morse’s Wellesley College Col- 
lection ($1.00). 


type, to familiarize the pupil with the written rather 
than the printed form. FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Song Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite 


Returvable sample copies forwarded on application. 
' r CO. lisher 
A. §. BARNES & CO., Publis By general collection of songs. As good and practical 
Note Readers, we commend Emerson & Brown's 


111 and 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. Song Reader (Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts.) 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
ESSONS IN ENCLISH coMmMpPos!- Gems for Little Singers (30cts.; $3 per doz.) is 


TION, CRAMMAR, and RHETORIC,)| a little beauty, as is Fresh Flowers (25 cts. : 


ww W. W. GIST, A.M. Sent b rii| $2.40 per doz.), which is full of children’s hymns 
eee by W. W. GIST, A.M. Sent Oy m aod tunes. Mindergarten Chimes (31.00; by 
or 608 cents. 


Kate D. Wiggin), is an excellent book for Kinder- 
ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINCS| garten Teachers, with many merry songs. 
OF CEO. BANCROFT. By W. W. GIST, Send for Lists and Catalogues. 
A.M. Sent by mail for 35 cents. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


— 6s — 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ICAL 











*.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 





MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, A superior collection of easy Piano Music carefully selected 
OR 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. from the works of Liehner, &pindler, Tange, Chopin, 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. Rice Hews Sparzenks, Schubert. . Heller, 





pared for the use of young piano players. 1g es t 
music size, Price, $1.00  § Boards; $1.60 fe Coch. 


MY KATHLEEN'S GONE OVER THE SEA. 


Beautiful Song and Chorus 
By T. P. WESTENDORF. 


The world-wide larity of “I'll take you home again 
Kathleen” has firmly established Mr.Westendort's reputation 
as a popular song composer, In this, his latest effort, he has 
surpassed anything he has heretofore written, and we predict 
for it a generous reception from the public. Beautifully ilus- 

postpaid, 





THCS. NELSON & SON, “xewvork” 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE, 12mo, Cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 








Send for catalogues. tf trated title page. Price, 40 Cents, by mail, 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
PUBLISH PR. SS SLA. oF every fresription one ot all stoes. by - wwiig 
rs Esse 4 in EF ish, . ° enue ou ustratec eacriptive Catalogue free o 
——_ paneentins | eed 4 een, vi Ps ‘90 charge open ope. tate what Kind of in- 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, Ry Den: Se we mays 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - - ei. 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Lcccatere, 25 Th e JOHN CHURCH Cco., 


Fenno’s Science and Art of esoqatiee, - = 1.25 
1 


Fenno’s Favorites, No, 1, 2, 3, 4, eac - +25 CINCINNATI, O. 











Harrison's French Syntax, - - - - 2.00 

Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - +-50/THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 

Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 

BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 
TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. | PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 

By NATHAN SHEPPARD. To which special attention is called. 

Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “ George} These MODELS have been specially designed for 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 

i2mo, cloth, - ~ 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI1., N, Y. 





and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 

beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 

Peat Phat ete mire as ; ae ie weal of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
THE NORMAL EDI CATION AL SERIES. the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
Westlake’s How te Write Letters. stage, and especially at the outset. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, Mor catalogue rw articulars, address 
Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. THE PRAN EDUCATIONAL co. 
Kaub’s Normal Spellers. Chicago Agency, 7 Park St. Boston, 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 79 WABASH AVENUE. P 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline aps. 

SEND 


Sheppard’s Constitution, Tro 
Petersen's Selenes. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Have you seen Fisher's “ Kesentials|, oh es Sang Oe York, ; 
of Geooraphyu” * @ildersieeve’s Latin. Vonabie’s dioire. eto. om 


MERRILL'’S ADVANCED READERS. |Common School Bookkeeping, “Sianks. 


Sample Copies: Sample Set, 81.25. Designed to fill the want 

Ist, 15 cents; Sd, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 
“a : ; “ Book keeping is one of the most essentially practical 
* The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- | studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognized by 
ual of Methods I have ever seen. . .. . . Llack shese pyrene the v reeves ge ow. amen: 
words to express my appreciation of the plan and | 2 De Teal fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
execution of the Advanced Fourth. , " | ence, and that its educative power is not generally 
Very truly yours C. W. G. Hype known. If it were, book-keeping would, in all our 
a an eee 7 FI os schools, take its place among the most necessary and im- 

State Normal School. portant branches of study.” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Heclectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scienti Temper 
V) — ance 
Physiology and Hygiene. = 

A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
Ww omen’s Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 
ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Iutroduction price, 60 cta. 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 
versions of the Bible. For school purposes: Opening exercises, responsive reading, etc. 
Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 Za¥a'ay* Riu Yeeinnst® ° 


©. F. STEARNS, WN. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





Mass. 



































